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Sitting One’s Way through College 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


An Arraignment of the Tangibles Now Accepted as 
Evidence of an Education 


r “EN thousand young men and 
women participate each June 
in the graduating exercises of 

American colleges and universities, 

normal schools, and technical insti- 

tutes. At the appropriate moment 
in the exercises, the presiding dig- 
nitaries, academically gowned and 
hooded, will rise and bestow upon 
them ten thousand diplomas which 
will be for them symbols of success. 

These diplomas may be in Latin, 

although the current tendency is to 

inscribe them in English that the 
record of their triumph may not be 
hidden from their inquiring eyes. In 
effect, “Whereas,” and then the name 
beautifully hand-lettered and not 
easily legible, “‘has so diligently pur- 
sued the study of the arts and sciences 
that he is worthy to receive the 
accustomed reward of honor’—so 
the diploma normally reads. 

In some cases the record is truthful; 


in others it is notoriously false. If 
college administrators were seeking 
truth, they would be forced to vary 
the inscription on the academic sheep- 
skins and have a reasonable number 
made to carry some such wording as 
this: “Whereas, Young Student has so 
patiently and meekly sat through the 
courses of the arts and sciences that 
he, by virtue of his long suffering 
endurance of the academic bench is 
counted worthy ...” No secret is 
it, either to the professorial or the 
student mind, that a college diploma 
may be given for sedentariness, barring 
the completely incompetent who in 
most cases are turned back at the 
freshman gates. To most “students” 
who sit long enough and patiently 
and docilely give back a modicum of 
the wisdom that has flowed past their 
ears, there will come in time the re- 
wards of their long-sitting, sheepskins 
to cover their intellectual nakedness. 
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Perhaps with reason, our institu- 
tions of collegiate rank are known 
as “‘seats of learning.” President 
Hutchins of Chicago Tes suggested 
that until the unemployment slack 
is entirely taken up, idleness, prison, 
or the navy are the only alternatives 
to college; given the choices sug- 
gested, the case for educational sitting 
can be made argumentatively respect- 
able, but it falls considerably short of 
the purposes for which our colleges 
were founded or the opportunities 
embodied in them. 

The fact that the young man of 
nonintellectual interests can “sit” his 
way through college is not due to the 
desire of the faculty to lower stand- 
ards or to be lenient toward those 
undeserving of leniency. It is rather 
the product of our total educa- 
tional organization wherein we depart- 
mentalize and subdepartmentalize the 
areas of human knowledge and then 
check off the claims within each acre 
according to “courses.” Our system 
of educational courses with their 
accompaniment of unholy emphasis 
upon academic bookkeeping is largely 
responsible for raising to a virtue (at 
least to the student mind) the 
inactivity of long-sitting. Perhaps 
with logic, our students hold the 
word “activities” for pursuits other 
than classroom studies. They “take” 
courses, although seldom far; they 
“pass” courses, frequently in the 
dictionary meaning of “leave behind.” 

To offset this evil, educators have 
constructed the system of compre- 
hensive examinations, the theory being 
that the student must not only pass 
his courses, he must be able to 
demonstrate a reasonable mastery 
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of general subject-matter, correlating 
the assorted knowledge gained in his 
courses. The effort is worthy; in 
some cases the result has been reason- 
ably satisfactory. In others, these 
inclusive examinations become simply 
one more course-demand, to be listed 
and checked in the academic ledger. 
Few educators, I am certain, believe 
that the comprehensive examination 
is a comprehensive answer to the 
problem. 


S LONG as the public demands 
the tangible evidences of educa- 
tional success—diplomas, certificates, 
credits—counting them of greater 
importance than the intellectual qual- 
ities they are expected to represent, so 
long will colleges be forced to maximize 
the importance of the Golden Book 
of the registrar. It may be pleasant 
to dream of the college which holds 
no commencement, grants no degrees, 
records no credits, issues no transfers, 
suggests no course marks, but offers 
learning for learning’s sake—pleasant 
but foolishly utopian, for the dream is 
fundamentally inhuman. One might 
as well dream of running a household 
according to unrestrained desires ona 
depression income without budget 
or monthly bank statement or private 
accounting. Academic bookkeeping 
is with us and will remain. We can 
seek, however, to hold it secondary 
to the process of gaining and under- 
standing and interpreting knowledge. 
Such an effort would be praiseworthy. 
But even such minor reform leaves us 
under the tyranny of the “course.” 
“We can never escape,” the instructor 
murmurs without hope. ‘“‘How else 
could we teach?” his colleague replies. 
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Consequently our courses control our 
teaching rather than our teaching the 
courses. And meanwhile some of our 
students sit their way to graduation. 

In all areas of life we pay homage 
to achievement: professional achieve- 
ment, scholarly and literary achieve- 
ment, civic achievement, financial 
achievement, athletic achievement, 
character achievement. Indeed, it is 
assumed that colleges educate for 
achievement. Why then, should a 
college not recognize achievement as 
the basis for the award of graduation? 
Is the idea too forthright to be 
educationally sound, that a college 
should list the accomplishments hoped 
for and held essential for graduation 
and expect the student to fulfill them? 
By some such means might it be 
possible to restore the honorableness 
of the college diploma as a symbol 
of achievement? 

To the immediate objection that 
this is the current practice of all 
reputable institutions of higher learn- 
ing, that intellectual achievement is 
the end-all and be-all of university 
education, I refer you to any shelf of 
catalogues of these same institutions. 
Turn, if you please, to the section 
on the requirements for graduation. 
There is a sameness to the state- 
ments: “a minimum of one hundred 
twenty hours with additional credit 
for physical education.” And the 
objector will comment, “See, our 
colleges graduate for achievement, 
in as much as those accumulated 
hours of academic credit are syn- 
onymous with intellectual achieve- 
ment. Must one not have worthily 
achieved to have received academic 
credit?” But the question admits 
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doubt. Yes, for some students those 
academic credits laboriously accum- 
ulated and carefully recorded in 
the registrar’s files faithfully rep- 
resent honest endeavor and honorable 
achievement. But for others, those 
self-same credits, of equal value in 
the coinage of the educational realm, 
represent little more than hours of 
painful but patient sitting in the 
name of education. Their blood 
relationship to achievement is so far 
removed as to make the claimed 


kinship laughable. 
F, GRANTING the improbable, 


graduation from college were to 
be made the recognition of worthy 
achievement and the diploma with 
its impressive but usually illegible 
signatures a symbol of accomplish- 
ment—what are to be the achieve- 
ments? Raise the question with a 
score of educators, and you will 
receive a score of differing answers. 
Let me make one man’s answer. If 
achievement were to be made the 
basis for graduation, I should like to 
see the colleges of America set forth 
the following expectations. 

A reasonable facility and correct- 
ness in the use of one’s mother 
tongue is the first expectation. That 
is more than the suggestion that a 
student be expected to pass prescribed 
placement tests or even to have been 
exposed to the rigors of freshman 
English. If the English written and 
spoken by too many of our students 
is freshman English, then perhaps 
we should inaugurate courses in adult 
English. Is it too much to expect 
that sixteen years of schooling will 
give a young citizen of either sex the 
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power to handle adjectives and ad- 
verbs, to vary the form of sentences, 
to employ more than the one-syllable 
words of a child’s vocabulary in his 
efforts to express such ideas as he may 
be fortunate enough to possess? 

Second, I should expect decent 
ability to speak in public. This 
follows as a reasonable corollary, in 
as much as the correctness and 
facility asked for under the first 
requirement should be both written 
and oral. It is generally conceded 
that our recent college generations 
are inferior to the generation of their 
parents and grandparents in their 
ability to speak in public. Some seek 
the cause in the decease of the literary 
societies, so influential in the days of 
flounces and high bicycles; others in 
the multiplication of nonacademic 
interests on a campus; and still others 
in the American laziness afflicting 
brain cell, foot, and tongue. One need 
not be an orator to speak well. One 
needs only to be able to stand squarely 
upon one’s own two feet and, in a 
voice reaching easily to the ears of 
those listening, deliver oneself of 
explanation or argument or cosmo- 
politan wisdom. For most men the 
facility comes with painful practice; 
there is more sweat than magic in 
the procedure. But the facility can 
be acquired, and there is large call for 
such facility in the male and female 
world of our day. It is not too much 
to expect our colleges to aid their 
students to escape the stammering 
and stuttering and tiring dullness one 
frequently encounters both at mascu- 
line luncheon clubs and feminine 
afternoon institutes. 

A familiarity with the major social, 
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economic, literary, and philosophical 
problems of one’s day, with some 
understanding of their historical ante. 
cedents is the third expectation, 
There is an element of absurdity in 
tagging a man as educated whose life 
and interests are wholly in a past age, 
no matter how glorious and _ his. 
torically significant that age may 
have been. Something of contem. 
poraneousness is essential to educa- 
tion. The college man must live ina 
world uncertain of the future of 
democracy, troubled by shifting moral 
standards, seeking for a satisfying 
source of authority, plagued by 
the ghost of maldistribution of the 
country’s plenty. Within his life. 
time, momentous decisions are likely 
to be made which will affect the entire 
world—decisions in government, re- 
ligion, economic policies, and our 
social orders. Unless he is to be a 
marionette, manipulated by the hands 
of propagandists and pressure groups, 
he must know something of the situa- 
tions from which these issues rise, 
something of their histories, some- 
thing of the probable consequences 
of various tendencies. Let the col- 
leges make of their students young 
persons aware of the present, which 
has emerged from the parent past, 
and expectant of a worthy future. 
Our next hope is for a_ broad 
acquaintance with the findings of 
science in its larger fields and some 
firsthand acquaintance with the scien- 
tific method. The average layman, 
college-bred or otherwise, will see as 
through a glass darkly when scientists 
gather to speak of cosmic rays, 
isotopes, positrons, and relativity. 
They are speaking in their own 
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language of things which are for the 
esoteric. But the average layman 
who has behind him the background of 
college experience may be expected 
to know something of the new wonder 
world which the physical sciences— 
physics, chemistry, geology, and 
astronomy—are revealing to us. No 
longer do we live in a one-cell, even 
a one-planet universe; and, if a man 
can stretch his mind and imagination 
to encompass something of the far 
reaches of space and the equally 
elusive distances of the microscope, 
he will bring important information 
to his understanding of life. More- 
over, if he has acquainted himself 
with the elementary procedures of 
the laboratory sciences, he has famil- 
iarized himself with a technique which 
is proving applicable outside the halls 
of test tubes and balances. 

A fifth expectation is a mastery 
of a chosen field of knowledge wherein 
one shall dig deep and well. The 
days of Master Bacon’s inclusive and 
comprehensive learning are passed. 
Today one must accept superficiality 
in education, and it is not to be 
despised. But somewhere in the areas 
of learning, college should aid the 
student to substitute mastery for 
superficiality. It may well be that 
vocational interests shall direct the 
choice of the speciality; the choice 
does not need to command popular 
approval or to excite dramatic inter- 
est, but, if the diploma on graduation 
day is to be a tangible symbol of an 
inward and spiritual grace, there must 
be the assurance that in some corner 
of the field of human learning there 
is a plot that is one’s own by right 
of conquest. 
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An enthusiasm for books, a knowl- 
edge of where they are to be found, 
experience in using them, and assist- 
ance in enjoying them is the sixth. So 
often have educators and after-dinner 
speakers repeated the hoary aphorism 
of Mark Hopkins and the student on 
the log, that we have sometimes 
come to think of education as tri- 
angular: the log, now metamorphosed 
into an attractive classroom, Mark 
Hopkins still the teacher, and the 
student sometimes representing the 
bump on the log. But education is 
not triangular; it is rather rectangular, 
and the omitted angle is the book. 
Unless the famed Mr. Hopkins intro- 
duces the student to the book as a 
repository of knowledge, somehow 
arouses in him a flame of enthusiasm 
for the printed page, points the way 
to the sources of knowledge greater 
than, as well as the fountain of, his 
own understanding, his task is not 
complete. 

The next is a thoughtful determina- 
tion of one’s vocation, after a sound 
and impersonal appraisal of one’s 
capacities. Surely college should be 
instrumental in helping the student 
to know himself. Without that self- 
knowledge of interests and prejudices, 
tendencies and abilities, the student 
cannot wisely choose his place in the 
work program of life. 

It is a fortunate boy or girl who 
knows from childhood that he is 
predestined to a particular vocation. 
Many are unable to make this decision 
until later years—college years if 
they belong to the privileged tenth— 
and it is to be expected that the 
college leaders through testing and 
counseling, through recommended 
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reading and conferences, and wisely 
directed vacation experiences will be 
able to assist the student to a decision 
upon which so much of his happiness 
and success must depend. Then, in 
addition, the college which is truly 
conceived for the welfare and growth 
of its young people will use its 
machinery to aid the student in 
putting the decision into action. 

Eighth, I should expect a begin- 
ning of a philosophy of life which 
shall tend to afford a single-directional 
vitality to living. Life during college 
days makes confusing and incon- 
sistent demands; its very wealth is per- 
plexing; its decisions are moments of 
agony except as one can support 
one’s choosing with an understanding 
of existence, ever partial, never com- 
plete, which is wisely founded in 
reality, and which maturity and 
experience can develop. The college 
experience ought to give to the 
teachable student a sense of direction 
in life. 

Easy words to write, these, but, 
over this demand, many a leader 
sweats drops of honest blood. It 
involves an understanding of the 
self—psychology; an acquaintance 
with the best thought of the world— 
philosophy; an awareness of those 
relationships in the universe which 
“lie beyond the clear knowledge of 
the present point of time”—religion. 
But even an engraved diploma is 
meager compensation for the lack 
of some initial adjustment of the self 
to the surrounding present, the his- 
toric past, and the mystic future. 

As my ninth expectation, I should 
name an acquaintance with certain 
daily routines, the importance of which 
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lies in their commonness. Too fre. 
quently have colleges of liberal arts 
scorned the practical details that make 
for ease of human relationship. And 
too frequently have they assumed 
acquaintance with these details or the 
easy ability on the part of the student 
to acquire by himself such acquaint. 
ance, when both acquaintance and 
ability were wanting. The choice of 
the daily routines referred to will 
depend wholly upon the social and eco- 
nomic background of the student 
body, and what may be meat for one 
school may be pap for another. 

But is there any sensible reason 
why colleges should loftily refuse to 
concern themselves with the practical 
needs of students who will in a short 
time be citizens of the city and town? 
I refer to such needs as elementary 
banking practices; accepted forms of 
social correspondence; an understand- 
ing of the consumer’s rights; practices 
of budgeting, both personal and fam- 
ily; the art of conversation; a layman’s 
introduction to legal procedures. 

Tenth, we should expect an intro- 
duction to certain areas of activity 
and appreciation which may serve 
as happy occupations for the leisure 
periods of life. As a part of this 
introduction, there should be the 
cultivation of minimum skill in one 
or more of these fields, which will 
serve as hobbies for the enriching of 
empty hours. It should not be neces- 
sary to enumerate those fields: music, 
art, literature, writing, photography, 
handicraft, sports—the list is long 
and inclusive. 

If the college is reasonably suc- 
cessful in its primary aim, which 
must be intellectual, it has provided 
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the student an avocation in reading 
that will serve as long as the eyes can 
distinguish the printed letters and the 
heart beats. What better than Plato 
or Shakespeare or Galsworthy for the 
vacant hour? 

But it is possible for the college 
to equip the student in other ways as 
well; if prophecy be fulfilled which 
foretells for us a new world of abundant 
leisure, the skills and appreciations 
which college can give will be counted 
one of Alma Mater’s choicest gifts. 

Finally, we should expect a willing- 
ness to accept one’s portion of respon- 
sibility for life. There have been 
those who have expected the salvation 
of the world through education, and 
the salvation has not come. Literacy 
is no guaranty of character. One 
may educate mankind and still leave 
the world a dangerous and unhappy 
place to live in. 

Around the professions of medicine, 
the ministry, social service, and teach- 
ing, there still clings the aura of 
humanitarian zeal. Around the world 
of business there is no such aura. 
Personal aggrandizement is accepted 
as the actuating motive, and educa- 
tion is sought by thousands of our 
finest human beings with no other 
thought than personal ambition. I 
should not wish to deprive the student 
of this latter group of his opportunity 


to learn. I should wish that with 
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that learning there might come to him 
a vision of need so large and demand- 
ing that of necessity there would be a 
place for him in its fulfillment. 


HESE are the accomplishments 

for which I should be willing to 
award the college diploma. It might 
take two, it might take six years for a 
student to demonstrate his ability to 
fulfill these demands. Courses with 
their credits and marks would be of 
importance only if they advanced the 
student toward his goal of achieve- 
ment. And when they failed to offer 
such aid, the student would rightly 
and wisely ignore them. At least 
“courses” would not be the measure 
of this knowledge. 

The collegiate “sitter,” meanwhile, 
would still be with us, but we should 
cease to exaggerate the educational 
values of protracted sitting. Very 
likely during those years he would 

rove himself a companionable ad- 
junct to the campus world, improving 
himself in his own peculiar way. But 
no longer, on this campus of utopian 
imagining, would he be grasping to 
himself undeservedly the rewards of 
worthy achievement, then reserved 
for the faithful. Toward the ultimate 
goal one might run and not be 
weary, one might walk and not faint, 
but no longer could one sit one’s way 


to graduation. (Vol. VIII, No. 9] 
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Honors in a State University 


By ROYALL SNOW 


Degrees with Distinction in Special Subjects Offered by the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Ohio State University 


AT those principles of pro- 
gressive education roughly 
called the “honors idea” are 


desirable in their objectives is gen- 
erally accepted. The introduction of 
the principles at a state university, 
however, presents a special problem, 
and the precise means of obtaining 
the desired end call for consideration. 
Under existing economic conditions, 
obviously no state university may 
expect from its legislature anything 
more than the most meager of funds 
to support what is generally con- 
sidered an expensive experiment in 
education. And, even more serious 
than the financial problem presented, 
is the problem of the position of 
the honors system within the great 
machine of the university. The ma- 
chine exists, performing its functions 
by methods developed over a long 
series of years; and, to any one who 
approaches the problem with a real- 
istic desire for concrete results, it is 
obvious that the old and power- 
ful machine cannot be immediately 
remodeled to accommodate a new 
idea, no matter how desirable. Nor 
in a state university can the honors 
idea reasonably expect to be the 
dominant idea even within the college 
of arts, where it is most likely to 


flourish. At Swarthmore, to take a 
conspicuous example of successful 
application of the idea, it is the 
dominant idea of the institution. At 
Harvard College, an example of an 
arts college within a large university, 
certain principles commonly associ- 
ated with the honors idea—reliance 
upon a tutorial system as an educa- 
tional instrument, and the requirement 
of a final comprehensive examination 
to measure attainment—have been 
applied to the entire undergraduate 
body, and students specifically work- 
ing for honors work in an already 
sympathetic atmosphere. In a state 
university no such favorable con- 
ditions exist for the flourishing of the 
honors idea, nor can they be expected 
to be created within the reasonably 
near future. The very situation ex- 
poses the honors idea to the danger 
of artificiality, to the risk that it will 
be crowded out and obscured by 
older and more deeply rooted growths, 
or, more fatal still, that it will tend 
in a state university to be a delicate 
potted plant with a few sweet blossoms 
but no strong roots, proudly dis- 
played when visitors come inquiring 
for exotics, but forming no part of 
the real native foliage of the place. 
This menace, inherent in the con- 
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ditions of the problem, must be 
frankly faced in any effort to apply 
the honors idea in a state university. 


HE Committee on Honors of 

the College of Arts and Sciences 
sponsored the introduction of the 
honors idea at Ohio State University,' 
and it has endeavored to follow a 
thoroughly realistic policy. One of 
the basic points of that policy was 
that the existing system must be used 
and not fought; the new honors idea 
must sink its roots into the soil of the 
place and be a part of its life, not an 
alien guest. Then only might it be 
considered real; then only would it 
have a capacity for growth within 
itself, and without forcing. That the 
adaptation accepted at Ohio State of 
the educational idea to the resources 
available has the capacity for native 
growth seems proved by the results. 
Degrees for distinction in special 
subjects (the official title for “honors” 
at Ohio State) were authorized by the 
Faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences on November 24, 1920, and, 
allowing for a period of adjustment, 
the first results should have shown in 
the reports of the year ending June, 
1922. The results at first were not 
very happy. But, over a period of 
fifteen years and in the face of an 
increasing severity of examination, 


Recognition is also granted by degrees Cum 

le and Summa cum laude for a high cumulative 
average in all regular course work throughout the 
four years of undergraduate study, the requirements 

such recognition, in terms of average marks, 
being equal to, or higher, than requirements in 
universities of comparable standing such as Illinois, 
fichigan, or Wisconsin for degrees granting recog- 
nition to high averages in course work. Degrees 
with distinction in special subjects at Ohio State pre- 
suppose, as a condition of eligibility, this high aver- 
age in course credit work, and seek to find something 
more in the honors idea than a cumulative average. 
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the percentages of students in each 
graduating class who have successfully 
elected to take such degrees have in 
general increased. These percentages 
are listed in Table I. 

Less than g per cent may seem a 
small part of the student body. The 
Committee, however, following its 
realistic policy, neither expected nor 
desired large numbers of candidates. 
What it attempted to do was to make 
available for superior students a 
distinction degree, with the corre- 
sponding training necessary to acquire 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN EacH GRADUATING 
Crass GRANTED THE “DEGREE WITH 
DisTINcTION”’ 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 

(1) (2) (1) (2) 
0.82 5.0 
1.95 


it. Before a student can become a 
candidate for a degree with dis- 
tinction, he must have as a minimum 
during the first two years of his 
college work a 3.5 point ratio (equiva- 
lent to an average of half 4 and 
half B in all courses) in his special 
subject. Considered from this point 
of view, 8.7 per cent of the total 
graduating class becomes more than 
50 per cent of those eligible to become 
candidates. When one considers that 
there are also unsuccessful candidates 
and candidates who drop out before 
the final examination, the percentage 
of qualified students who voluntarily 
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accept the increased responsibilities 
and opportunities of the honors idea 
as natively applied at Ohio State 
becomes impressive. 


T THIS point it may be asked, 
What is the honors idea and how 
has it been adapted at Ohio State? 
As to the idea itself—it is multiform 
in its manifestations, but probably 
few would contest that in general its 
fundamental objectives are: first, an 
increase in individual work and initia- 
tive on the part of the student, 
assisted by tutors or advisers or 
whatever other educational machinery 
the institution is able to provide; 
second, a quality differentiation, open 
or disguised, between pass and honors 
degrees, with the properly qualified 
candidates for honors degrees being 
encouraged to take advantage of 
opportunity for individual work; and 
third, an insistence that at the con- 
clusion of his college course the under- 
graduate have a knowledge of a field, 
usually evidenced by the passing of a 
comprehensive examination, rather 
than a collection of course credits— 
the estimate of what really is a 
“knowledge of a field” may vary 
from institution to institution, but 
the presumption of scholarship is 
always high. 

A realistic analysis of those objec- 
tives will show that they are a 
compound of surface mechanics and 
of intangibles, and that the intangibles 
are the real objectives. Examina- 
tions, tutors, specialized degrees, each 
is a means by which to train and 
mark, but at the base of everything is 
the psychology of the student: the 
problem of his mental readjustment 
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within the limits of the course-credit 
system universal in state universities 
to a conception, different from the 
casual and careless conception of the 
average undergraduate, of what educa- 
tion really means. That readjustment, 
despite all the fanfare concerning the 
honors idea, is easy to make, and the 
good student is ready and eager to 
make it for himself. 

At Ohio State the academic ma- 
chinery provided is exceedingly simple 
and commonplace, but directed to the 

pose in view, as all effective ideas 
are likely to be. There are no set 
lists of departmental “requirements.” 
The student knows that at the end of 
his senior year he must pass a com- 
prehensive examination and dem- 
onstrate that he really is a student 
of distinction in his field. He is free 
to plan his own program of training, 
but he must submit his program to 
the Committee on Honors at least 
one year in advance of his examina- 
tion, and it is recommended that he 
do so two years in advance. 

There is nothing novel in the 
requirement of such a program. A 
very high percentage of American 
colleges require it of upperclassmen 
as a matter of course. But psycho- 
logical attitude plays an important 
part in the honors idea. In this case 
the student is not fulfilling a general, 
and, to his mind, fussily bothersome 
requirement of the faculty. He is 
planning his own work to attain an 
objective he has voluntarily set for 
himself. The resources of the uni- 
versity are at his disposal, and the 
courses he elects are instruments to 
his own larger end, not ends in 
themselves to be taken and forgotten. 
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The fact that his program is quietly 
scrutinized by the Committee, after 
consultation with specialists in the 
field, to make sure he has planned 
intelligently, is not thrust upon the 
student’s attention to spoil his pride 
of proprietorship in his plan of cam- 
ign. And where the plan is not 
wise, the Committee avoids arbitrari- 
ness and effects a revision indirectly, 
usually by recommending consulta- 
tion with some faculty member in 
whom the student has confidence. 
One requirement only the Com- 
mittee does insist on. In various 
departments of the University there 
are certain courses, variously called 
“Minor Problems,” “Special Read- 
ings,” and the like, and, at the 
recommendation of the Committee, 
these have been extended so that they 
now exist in twenty-seven areas of 
instruction. Most of these courses 
have a flexible credit provision vary- 
ing from three to ten hours per 
quarter (in a normal program a 
student carries a total of fifteen hours 
work per quarter) at the option of the 
instructor and dependent on the work 
done. Here, in the opinion of the 
Committee, was an instrument at 
hand, operating freely within the 
course-credit system, which could be 
made to accomplish the results of a 
tutorial system. Instruction is direct 
and personal and can be adjusted 
to the specific need of the student. 
Moreover, the responsibility in such 
acourse rests squarely on the student, 
and he might be expected to do the 
work with an intellectual conscious- 
ness of completing on his own initia- 
tive a program he had entered upon 
of his own free will. That candidates 
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for distinction carry such a course 
through the senior year is the one 
“requirement” of the Committee. 


HE Ohio State system is not 

perfect. It is aimed at getting 
real results with the resources imme- 
diately available. In actual opera- 
tion it provides a working equivalent 
of a tutorial system through the 
senior year, and it induces the student 
to look on the work of his junior and 
senior years as work of his own 
planning towards a mastery of knowl- 
edge. And it brings him up to his 
final examination with a pride of 
accomplishment. The final oral ex- 
amination is made important (some- 


-what more impressive than the usual 


Master’s examination) with several 
members, important members, of the 
department concerned present, and 
also a representative of the college 
Committee on Honors. The exami- 
nation is severe. The award, it is 
hoped, has a value to the student 
beyond a mere notation on a diploma, 
having in it the dignity and pres- 
tige which goes with individualized 
accomplishment. 

One of the great advantages of the 
system, it should be noted, is that 
it operates entirely within the present 
machinery of the University; it is a 
part of the present going concern. 
The virtues of an existing system are 
accepted; its limitations are circum- 
navigated—not quarrelled with. And 
the student is not withdrawn and set 
apart. He must live and work and 
succeed in the native atmosphere. 
The real drive toward the attainment 
of the honors objective is psycho- 
logical, which it should be. The 
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idea is preserved; the mechanics are 
adjusted. 

Administrators will see another 
virtue in the plan: its economy in 
attaining in major part, at least, the 
objectives of an expensive theory of 
education. Because the system is 
realistic and seeks to work with the 
materials at hand, it costs nothing ex- 
cept intelligence, which, presumably, 
is amply available in any university. 

The very simplicity and flexibility 
of the system call for the most 

TABLE II 
‘Tue Numsers or Grapuates Recervinc Decrees 


DiIsTINCTION IN THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS FROM 1931 TO 1936 


Department Total Department Total * 

(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Bacteriology...... 1 | Mathematics...... 2 
Biological sciences} 2 } Philosophy........ I 
2 Physiology........} 2 
‘Chemistry........ I 
Economics........ 9 || Political science...| 6 
re 17 | Psychology........ 3 
1 Sociology.........| 5 
SS 10 | Zodlogy and 
Geology 3 entomology..... 5 

6 


cautious selection of personnel to 
administer it. Good will is not suffi- 
cient. The instructors in the minor- 
problems courses are really playing 
the rdles of tutors, and the various 
departmental directors of distinc- 
tion are really intellectual fathers- 
confessor. A central committee with 
tact and patience, offending as few 
people as possible and surrendering 
to nobody, must see that as many of 
the right people as possible assist the 
work, and that as many of the wrong 


people as possible are allowed to go 
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play golf. With the right people in 
charge, the system, within the frame. 
work of the course-credit system, 
approaches the beautiful simplicity 
of Mark Hopkins and his log (without 
a reference to which no article on 
progressive education is complete), 
Even the most penurious of legis. 
latures, if sufficiently urged, will 
provide a log. 

At Ohio State during the six years 
during which the Distinction program 
has been most flourishing, twenty 
departments have graduated one 
hundred and ten students with dis- 
tinction (see Table II). Taken depart- 
ment by department the figures may 
seem small. Again it should be 
pointed out that, in a state university, 
a proper conception of the honors idea 
does not call for universal application, 
but does emphatically demand that 
opportunities be kept open in every 
direction for the properly qualified stu- 
dent when he does appear. Records 


show that from 1931 to 1936, the , 
numbers of candidates for distinction | 


were graduated in the departments 
listed in Table II. A quick glance at 
these figures will show that the 
teaching burden, spread over a period 
of six years and twenty departments, | 
is practically nil. And yet the oppor- | 
tunity is kept wide open for the — 
right students. 


UCCESSFUL application of the 

honors idea demands that its 
standards and policies belong to the 
college rather than to individual — 
departments, and an adjustment of | 
the Mark Hopkins freedom to 4 
central policy calls for careful thought. 
In a formal report submitted on 
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April 29, 1937, to the Faculty on 
the policy which has governed the six 
Jast and most successful years at Ohio 
State, the Committee on Honors 
stated concerning the relationship of 
general and departmental policy: 


Your Committee realized that, while 
a general college policy was imperative, 
departmental conditions varied greatly. 
It has tried to operate on a general policy 
acceptable in principle to all, but suff- 
ciently flexible to allow adjustment to 
any reasonable departmental necessities. 
Economics and Entomology, German and 
Geology to cite a few cases, have different 
problems. Your Committee has deliber- 
ately refrained from trying to draw up a 
neat, definite, and obviously useless set 
of rules for all. It has consistently and 
persistently tried to adjust general prin- 
ciples to all particular cases, and to 
inform particular departments of general 
principles, in order that a standard of 
preparation, and a technique of examina- 
tion might grow naturally—be a growing 
thing and not a paper formula. 

The general policy adopted might be 
stated as follows in five points: 

1, The interest of the exceptional student 
is paramount. A way must be found 
by means of petition to exempt the 
exceptional student from regulations 
imposed for the benefit of the mass 
when such regulations, fully considered, 
seem to be hampering the individual. 

2.The student is an undergraduate. 

Provision is made elsewhere in the 

university for graduate work. There- 

fore an unduly localized area of knowl- 
edge within the special field is not 
approved by the committee. The 
effort is to encourage a comprehensive 
view of the field chosen. Course 
credits on the Registrar’s books are not 

considered sufficient evidence of such a 

comprehensive view and a final exami- 

nation, oral, or oral and written, is 
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required in order that courses creditably 
taken and hastily forgotten may have 
no weight in the awarding of dis- 
tinction. The knowledge must be in 
the student’s head and not in old 
examination books. 


. Individual attention is essential. In 


view of the resources available, no 
fully developed tutorial system is 
possible in a Land Grant University— 
even if it should be desirable, which is 
doubtful. . . . Your present committee 
has vigorously championed . . . the 
recommendation of the original com- 
mittee of 1920 that departments estab- 
lish courses in “special problems,” 
“honor readings,” etc. ... Such 
courses provide for superior students 
a realistic equivalent of an elaborate 
and expensive tutorial system, and 
give the individual attention essential 
to any honest program leading to a 
degree with distinction in special sub- 
jects. And they can be fitted judi- 
ciously into the course-credit system, 
which is the normal systém with which 
we must operate here. The effective- 
ness of such courses depends upon the 
energy of the department concerned. 
The instrument is at hand to be used. 


. The encouragement of individual initia- 


tive in the student is essential. Policy 
three, “the necessity of individual 
attention” is really but a means, in a 
numerically great university, to this 
result. If the result is not accom- 
plished, the whole program fails. 


. The establishment of a proper examin- 


ing tradition to judge results is essential. 
Again your Committee attempted to 
meet the problem realistically. In 
regular courses there is an obvious and 
perfectly human tendency for the 
student to study the professor, rather 
than the subject, and meet examina- 
tions accordingly. The perpetual war 
of wits between pupil and teacher 
arises just here. The obvious solution is 
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the importation of outside examiners— 
a solution quite impossible at Ohio 
State University. Your Committee 
has adopted what it thinks a working 
compromise. At least two members of 
the department concerned attend every 
examination for Distinction, sometimes 
many more. Therefore no candidate 
who has prepared in terms of a par- 
ticular pattern of professorial thought, 
rather than his subject, can feel him- 
self safe. And always at every exami- 
nation is a representative of your 
committee. Your Committee cherishes 
no illusions as to the perfection of this 
system, but it realistically considers 
that it is the best system available to 
accomplish the desired objectives. Sev- 
eral minds within a specialized field, 
and one from without, gather to judge 
a candidate. It is the best method 
your Committee can see to accomplish 
its last point of policy—the establish- 
ment of a proper examining tradition. 


HE assertion that a general 

college policy is imperative is 
sure to raise the challenge: these 
things are better done at home, 
in the department. There are two 
answers to the challenge. The first 
is that a degree of distinction must 
have the weight of its whole college 
behind it to have any distinction at 
all, and the second is that the depart- 
ments subconsciously realize the fact 
and only fitfully function alone. 
Figures show that in the nine years, 
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1922-30, when the departments were 
most left to their own devices, eleven 
departments graduated twenty stu- 
dents with distinction. In the six 
years, 1931-36, in which the policies 
stated here were put into effective 
action, twenty departments gradu- 
ated one hundred and ten students 
with distinction. In percentages, the 
number of departments represented 
increased by 82 per cent, the average 
number of students graduating an- 
nually increased approximately 725 
per cent. It would be a mistake to 
assume that the existence of a well- 
defined central policy was the sole 
cause of the increase, but it is safe 
enough to assert that the central 
policy certainly did no harm. 

Such, in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Ohio State University, is 
the inexpensive realistic application 
of the honors idea to the necessities 
of a state university. But, in the 
end, any educational procedure must 
be judged by the quality rather than 
the quantity of its results. Quality, 
however, cannot be reported in sta- 
tistics. The Committee on Honors 
does not feel it has betrayed the 
honors idea, and is far from ashamed 
of the results of its working policy. 
It would be proud, except that the 
right of pride really belongs to the 
students who have so admirably met 


the challenge presented. 
(Vol. VIII, No. 9] 
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Earmarks and Question Marks 


By FRANK C. HOCKEMA 


A Consensus of Alumni Opinion Regarding the Characteristics 
of Good Teachers and Poor Teachers 


“All Things Considered,” in the 

Chicago Daily News, Howard Vin- 
cent O’Brien had this to say on 
a subject of perennial interest to 
educators: 


[: HIS column on May Se. 19375 


I know that conscientious teachers 
spend a great deal of time attending 
lectures on pedagogy and reading tech- 
nical literature of their craft. Would it 
not be to the advantage of all concerned 
if the guinea pigs were given a chance to 
squeal for themselves? It might be 
necessary to make the ballot secret, for 
children are timorous creatures, and the 
result, almost certainly, would make for a 
certain reddening of the professorial ear. 
But those who dish it out, as the saying 
goes, should be ready to take it. 


In 1934 and again in 1935, Purdue 
University had anticipated this sug- 
gestion and had given “the guinea pigs 
a chance to squeal for themselves.” 

In the fall of 1934, Purdue Uni- 
versity made an economic survey of 
the graduates of 1928 to 1934, in- 
clusive, sending questionnaires to 
§o per cent of each class, with the 
exception of the class of 1932, of 
which class 100 per cent was included. 
This investigation had to do first 
with the facts relating to their employ- 
ment, namely, the length of time 


after graduation before obtaining the 
first job; the relation of this beginning 
work to the course taken at Purdue; 
occupational experience since gradua- 
tion, including annual salary; the 
permanent or temporary nature of 
present employment; if idle since 
graduation, length of time; relation 
of present work to course taken at 
Purdue University. Second, opinions 
were asked and suggestions requested, 
study of which might lead to some 
definite changes in the educational 
planning for the future. The last 
question submitted was, “Will you 
not be good enough to enter on the 
reverse side of this sheet any sug- 
gestions you may have to assist us 
in mapping out the future course of 
Purdue University?” 

The response was frank and gener- 
ous. Suggestions were made as to 
the omission of certain courses’ and 
the addition of others; more freedom 
in the choice of subject; the extension 
of the time required for graduation 
from four to five, or even to six years; 
the opportunity for practical work in 
the subjects pursued, either on the 
campus or in commercial and manu- 
facturing concerns during the summer 
vacations; more contact with the 
business and the professional world in 
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which the student hoped to take his 
place on graduation. 

Most significant, however, among 
the suggestions made were those 
concerning the teaching staff. The 
criticisms were candid and not to be 
ignored. Naturally, the academic 
record of the student making the 
criticism, his reputation on the campus 
and among his instructors as to intel- 
lectual integrity, added or subtracted 
from the weight of this criticism. 
The personal equation must needs be 
considered. One of the pertinent 
suggestions was, “Teachers rate their 
students as to ability, conduct, and 
class performance. Why not extend 
the same privilege to the students as 
regards their instructors?” 

“Scarcely any professor is liked by 
all students, but, when a professor is 
liked by scarcely any students, the 
matter deserves looking into.”” Again 
and again, the thought was empha- 
sized that not the curriculum, not the 
material equipment, not even the 
football team, made the school, but 
the staff: the men and women with 
whom the students came in contact 
during the four years spent on the 
campus. Frequently, association with 


certain members of the staff, the influ- 


ence of their personality, their help- 
fulness, their inspiration, in and out 
of the classroom, were rated as the 
most valuable things the graduates 


carried out of the University. y 


Having regard for these suggestion 
and opinions, given in good faith by 
those to whom the request was sub- 
mitted, an opportunity for a definite 
rating of the outstanding members 
of the faculty—outstanding either 
for scholastic “virtues or vices” — 
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was given in the questionnaire for the 
second economic survey, sent out in 
the fall of 1935 to all members of the 
graduating classes of 1934 and 1936. 

As an industrial or business institu- 
tion that turns out a finished product 
must have in its employ those trained 
in the trade and its technique, so an 
educational institution must have an 
intelligent, trained, and devoted fac- 
ulty to turn out high-caliber students 
as our future worth-while citizens. 
Since one of the chief purposes of 
teaching is to induce intellectual 
curiosity and analytical, systematic, 
sound thinking on the part of the 
student, it is imperative that a 
teacher be a leader and be able to 
inspire his students through his per- 
sonality, conduct, and character, no 
less than through his information, 
ideas, and practical experience, to go 
along with him in the search for 
knowledge. A first-class institution 
of higher education must have a 
high-grade faculty. If we are to have 
such a faculty, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the good pro- 
fessors and the mediocre or the poor 
ones within our own ranks. 


HE job of rating professors is a 

disagreeableone. Ratings by the 
students, by the heads of schools or 
departments, by the deans should 
bring forth reliable facts concerning 
each teacher. The skillful use of 
these facts by administrative officers 
may make a good teacher better, 
possibly improve the mediocre and 
the poor teacher, and in some cases 
determine that the teacher has not 
outlived his usefulness, such as it was. 
Such ratings, carefully evaluated, 
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should aid greatly in a periodic house 
cleaning that will eliminate those 
whose ability is manifestly not in the 
teaching field—an elimination that 
will pay big dividends in the increased 
efficiency of the organization. If, as 
great executives have often said, it 
takes a lifetime to build an effective 
organization, much of this lifetime 
will be concerned with the inclusion 
and exclusion of the working and 
guiding forces of any successful educa- 
tional organization. 

The following is a tentative classi- 
fication of the teaching staff as found 
in any educational institution: 


A. Individuals of tested experience, easily 
recognized as superior and influential 
teachers whose continuance may be 
considered essential for the main- 
tenance of the standing of the institu- 
tion and the progress of its instructional 
and research work. 

B. Individuals of relatively brief teaching 
experience who, by reason of person- 
ality, evidence of development, and 
productive value to the work of the 
institution, represent its future staff 
capital. 

C. Individuals who, while not outstand- 
ing, may be considered as satisfying 
the average requirements as to teach- 
ing ability, personality, and con- 
tributions to the general welfare of 
the institution. 

D. Individuals with relatively long service 
records, who have probably reached 
the limit of their capacity for useful- 
ness to the institution. 

E. Individuals who are recognized as 
mediocre, either as to personality, 
scholarship, teaching ability, or general 
service to the institution; and who, 
therefore, should be definitely informed 
that they are not eligible for further 
advancement either in rank or salary. 
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F. Individuals, who, by reason of lack in 
preparation, personality, sympathetic 
and stimulating helpfulness to stu- 
dents, or by their static attitude 
toward professional growth, are to be 
rated as below the level of competency 
for successful teaching service. 

G. Individuals of ability, personality, 
high-ranking intelligence who, with 
all these qualifications, yet lack that 
important something that makes the 
teacher, for the good of themselves as 
well as the students, should seek other 
fields of work. 


HE last item of this question- 

naire was, ‘““Who were the best 
teachers you had while in the Uni- 
versity? Why do you consider each 
one superior? Who were the poorest 
teachers you had while in the Uni- 
versity? Why do you consider each 
one inferior?” On the basis of the 
answers to these questions, there has 
been prepared a digest of the opinions 
of the members of the classes of 1934 
and 1935 as to the qualities that mark 
a good teacher, and likewise those 
that mark a poor teacher. 

It is believed that others charged 
with the welfare of young men and 
women in our schools and colleges will 
find much of interest in the judgments 
of the students of Purdue University. 
The characteristics of members of 
the staff of Purdue whom the students 
designated as good teachers have been 
summarized as follows: 

Knowledge of subject—shown by ability 
to lecture without a slavish dependence 
upon notes; by accuracy of thought and 
conciseness of expression; by an up-to- 
date and thorough acquaintance, practical 
as well as theoretical, with his subject; 
and last but not least, by his scholastic 
attainments. 
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Effective presentation of subject—marked 
by clear, vivid, enthusiastic but at the 
same time methodical approach which 
holds the interest and undivided attention 
of students, combined with a human and 
patient persistence with mediocre and 
poor students. 

Personal qualities—wholesome attitude 
and a balanced philosophy of life, alert- 
ness, fair-mindedness, courtesy, humor, 
sincerity, tolerance, neatness—qualities 
that command admiration and respect 
and awaken a responsive spirit in the 
student. 

General knowledge—culture, knowledge 
of current events, being well versed in a 
number of subjects and realizing that his 
special subject is not the only one of 
importance in the course of study. 

Effective class management—good disci- 
pline, ability to make students work hard 
and like it, development of businesslike 
attitude toward classroom duties and 
initiative on part of student. 

Practical experience—commercial and 
industrial contacts that are an advantage 
in giving students an understanding of 
the conditions to be met after graduation, 
and a valuable asset to the teacher in 
finding employment for students. 


It is probably sufficient to say that 
the characteristics of a poor teacher 
are the negatives of the foregoing 
positives, but the students have 
elaborated them as follows: 


Lack of knowledge of subject—shown by 
his “bluffing,” excessive use of notes, use 
of out-of-date subject-matter, and depend- 
ence upon the textbook. 

Poor presentation of subject—marked by 
poor command of English, by an illogical 
arrangement of material, and by a dull, 
uninteresting, vague presentation or one 
that is too dogmatic and too technical. 
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Undesirable personal qualities—indiffer. 
ence, intolerance, unfairness, laziness, 
conceit, impatience, prejudice, untidiness, 
unwillingness to admit error, and tend. 
ency to “play favorites.” 

Lack of general knowledge—tending to 
decrease or limit the student’s knowledge, 
through teacher’s ignorance of what is 
going on in the world. 

Ineffective class management—leading 
to inattention and indifference in the 
classrooms and to disorder and untidiness 
in the laboratories. 

Lack of practical experience—making it 
impossible to discuss the problems con- 
fronting the student after graduation, or 
to make helpful contacts for the student 
with industry and business. 


This digest was compiled from the 
remarks made by 1,158 students. 
The judgment of the student is 
immature—like many who are older 
and wiser, his opinion may be biased 
by his personal attitude toward the 
teacher. Nevertheless, student opinion 
is an important factor in university 
administration and should not be 
ignored, for, as Howard Vincent 
O’Brien says in his article first 
quoted: “An operator of a large 
string of restaurants spends most of 
his working days in circulation among 
the patrons, listening to what he can 
hear, always on the alert to pick 
trifles of dissatisfaction. He _ says 
that it is not the big things which 
make inroads on his cash register; 
it is the sum of little things.” It is 
hoped that taking advantage of the 
information representing the sum of 
these “‘little things” will make us 
better teachers, doing our best in 
turning out high-caliber students as 
our future worth-while citizens. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 9] 
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Promotional Factors in 
College Teaching 


By JESSE L. WARD 


A Search for Usable Criteria of Faculty Personnel Accounting in 
Institutions of Higher Education 


raises this question: How may 

we, as staff members of an 
instructional corps, cause recognition 
of our increasing value to an institu- 
tion, so that progress may be had in 
the rewards of such recognition, by 
way of promotion, objectified by 
increase in rank and salary, and 
recognition in our respective fields 
in and beyond our own institution? 
The thing, I think, of first importance 
for the instructor to stress, individ- 
ually, is growth in teaching compe- 
tence. If we grant that we can keep 
an open mind and a continuous 
experimental attitude regarding our 
own teaching skill, can re-evaluate 
it from time to time, can recognize 
weaknesses, and can contrive overt 
means for eliminating them—this 
being equally desirable for both the 
instructor and the administrator of 
the institution—how can a recognition 
of this growth in teaching skill come 
to the attention of the administrator 
of a university, whose appropriate 
reaction should be to reward it? By 
what means can the administrator 
come into a realization of this growth 
in a member of the teaching staff? 


explained, my subject 


The staff member, himself, cannot 
well be the source of information; he 
cannot be the bearer of the good 
news that all signs point to his 
improvement. It looks too much like 
a gift horse. That weakens the per- 
sonality, and besides he will not be 
rated as an unbiased judge, even if he 
has tried to be as impersonal as 
possible in his estimate. 

Ratings based upon observations 
of college classroom instruction are 
practically valueless in institutions of 
higher learning because: First, lack 
of training and experience on the part 
of administrators too often makes it a 
mere gesture; and, if there were no 
lack of these respects, enough judg- 
ments by at least six competent 
judges, extending over a semester, so 
that agreements as to traits might be 
based upon a representative cross 
section of a semester’s teaching, could 
not be had for each instructor. It 
would be impossible. Second, lack 
of acceptance, on the part of the 
instructor observed, of the sufficiency 
and reliability of ratings on any 
other basis than this, would create 
more new supervisory problems than 
were present at the beginning. More 
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harm than good has always been the 
outcome of attempts at direct super- 
vision of teaching in higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

Even if these difficulties could be 
surmounted, measurement cannot be 
had without comparison with a known 
standard from which deviations can 
be computed. There is a lack of 
usable standards by which good 
teaching is differentiated from poor. 
If weask, What is good teaching? What 
is the end desired in college teaching? 
the answers vary from subject to sub- 
ject, and from institution to insti- 
tution, depending upon the purpose 
and the policy of the institution. If 
it be decided that we shall use as our 
criterion the results expected as out- 
comes from a particular teaching 
situation, we must use learning out- 
comes in students, their quantity 
and quality, as measured by examina- 
tions. Interpretations of examination 
results by different professors vary, 
as was shown to be true in a per- 
sonnel survey of the University of 
Toledo five years ago, when there was 
found to be a range in class average 
point-hour ratios of from .6 to 1.7 for 
sixty-five full-time instructors.! If 
standardized, comprehensive, achieve- 
ment examinations were available for 
each course, and completed tests were 
marked by a board of graders in each 
department, variability in marking 
might be decreased greatly; but at 
present it is erroneous to point to low 
average point-hour ratios or high 
average point-hour ratios as criteria 
for indicating either good or poor 


‘Ward, J. L., “The Development of Faculty 
Personnel Accounting Forms for an Institution of 
Higher Learning and the Calculation and Use of a 
Composite Index of Many Traits.” 
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teaching. The ratio of the average 
point-hour ratio of a class to an 
index representing the average intelli. 
gence of the class would give a mark 
indicating whether or not the class 
as a whole was working up to its 
capacity, but here there is lack of 
acceptance of the reported accuracies 
of mental measurements. Mentality 
must be narrowed down still further 
to some specific, like problem-solving 
ability, and that accurately measured, 
before we can have an acceptable 
criterion like average point-hour ratio 
divided by average class intelligence, 
to determine whether a class as a 
whole is learning as much as it ought 
to learn under the teaching of a 
particular teacher. 


are other criteria by 
which attempts have been made 
in some institutions to gauge suc- 
cessful teaching? Among them are 
breadth of intellectual background 
and interest, previous teaching experi- 
ence, ability to cultivate intellectual 
pursuits in students, the extent to 
which best students have followed a 
professor in an institution, balanced 
emphasis on teaching and research, 
correlation of work with that of other 
departments, an experimental atti- 
tude, deliberate readings in_ fields 
other than the professor’s own, and 
bibliographical control of field. These, 
for the most part, are as hard to 
estimate as the whole of which they 
are supposed to be a part, namely, 
good teaching. 

What about student opinion as a 
criterion for judgment of good teach- 
ing? Undergraduate student opinion 
is unreliable and hardly worth the 
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investigation. It might be improved 
if only Seniors having received the 
approval of the faculty for graduation 
were asked for opinions on an “‘opin- 
jonnaire” carefully set up with the 
kind of judgments asked for classified 
separately, one classification asking 
for judgments which require exercise 
of the intellectuality only; another, 
likes and dislikes, giving opportunity 
for expression of emotionality, with 
descriptive phrasing throughout so 
that opinions would be merely indi- 
cated by checking the supplied phras- 
ing. From these, norms could be 
developed from the entire sampling 
and used as criteria for group 


judgments. 


All that I have said on the subject 
adds up to this: there is yet no 
satisfactory method by which an 
institution may be apprised of an 
accurate estimate of an individual 
instructor’s growth in teaching ability. 

I will say this for the instructor, 
however, that keeping abreast of the 
growth of knowledge in one’s field 
and constantly making an attempt to 
solve the teaching difficulties peculiar 
to that field, are but two aspects of 
the same job, namely, college teach- 
ing. Such a movement as _ that 
recently reported from the University 
of Iowa, of instructors in different 
departments coming together in dis- 
cussion groups and attempting to 
solve teaching difficulties in the 
subject-matter of their respective 
fields, is a commendable and worth- 
while effort. And it is my belief, 
supported by some observation, that 
administrators view with much favor- 
able consideration attempts of this 
kind on the part of faculty members 
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to improve teaching and to improve 
instruments for the measurement of 
the results of teaching and learning. 
How in the world a college professor, 
with all that his job implies, can be 
interested only in his subject, per se, 
and in his own individual research 
problems, wholly apart from teaching 
it to students, is something that 
veers dangerously close to the borders 
of absurdity. 


HERE is much more objectivity 

about the methods of arriving at 
both the quantity and quality of 
research output and publications. In 
an investigation of a few years ago, 
there was a great preponderance 
of judgments that, for promotions, 
research and publications were heavier 
in the scale than growth in teaching 
competence.? Dean Louis T. More, 
of the University of Cincinnati, has 
said that at Cincinnati “promotions 
are based on our judgment of scholarly 
work of the staff member, shown by 
teaching ability or productive work 
or, still better, by both.” Dean 
George F. Arps, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, said, “I put first, competency 
in research, next teaching competence, 
and next strength of character and 
personality.” 

The composite ranking of 31 judges, 
the most prominent administrators 
and personnel men in higher institu- 
tions of learning, ranked criteria in 
importance for the granting of pro- 
motions as follows: 


Rank 
Forms of recognition.............. 6 


*Op. cit. 
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Rank 
Contributions to periodicals........ 7 
Research completed or in process... 8 


Administrative responsibilities as- 
sumed and carried out satisfactorily 13 


Recent honors and distinctions. .... 15 
Ratings by the administrative staff.. 11 
New memberships in learned societies 18 
Committee service................ 20 
Officers in societies................ 22 
Papers read at society meetings.... 23 
Leaves of absence for study and 


Not a word is said about growth in 


teaching competence, not because it~ 


is not at least first or second in 
importance, but because, as many 
admitted, it is useless to put in as a 
criterion something about which so 
little can be determined. 


HERE remains the third impor- 

tant consideration in promotion, 
and that is the personality of the 
instructor. The personality of one 
person is what other people say it is; 
and, in the relationship between the 
instructor and the administration, it 
is, of course, what the administration 
saysitis. When there is considerable 
agreement among one’s acquaintances 
concerning intellectual and emotional 
impressions caused by one’s behavior, 
that is the measure of the personality. 
Your personality rating with an 
administrator, whether he keeps it to 
himself as an unexpressed attitude, or 
whether he verbalizes it as an opinion, 
is also his estimate of you as you have 
objectified yourself in his company by 
your behavior. Unless we reduce 
personality to this denominator we 
cannot find out what the other fellow 
characterizes as personality weak- 
nesses; but, knowing that, if we are 
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intelligent, we ought to know how to 
insure modifications to correct them. 

In conclusion, if I were to advise 
the young instructor as to how to 
grow in value to an institution and at 
least deserve promotion, I should 
advise as follows: First, I would be 
such a close student of my own 
field, and the difficulties which stu- 
dents have in comprehending material 
within that field, that my methods 
would be an outgrowth of the content 
of my field plus such other helps as 
might be gained from a study of the 
nature of the learner. Second, | 
would be institutional minded and 
show by my attitudes and behavior 
that my chief concern was the better- 
ment of that institution of which | 
was a part, taking for granted that 
my increased endeavors to improve 
my effectiveness in and value to the 
institution would bear the appropriate 
fruits of increase in rank, salary, and 
enlargement of opportunity. I would 
certainly accept added responsibilities 
given to me by the administration as 
an opportunity to demonstrate my 
capacity to assume them and to dis- 
charge them acceptably. I certainly 
would not be self-centered or depart- 
ment-minded to the extent that the 
administration would get the idea 
that I was unenthusiastic about any 
extra assignment that did not directly 
add to my own prestige, or had less 
publicity value for me than it had for 
the institution as a whole. Third, | 
would carry on some research project, 
a problem that would enlist my 
intense interest, for the mental tonic 
and the emotional satisfaction that 
only creative thought can supply. 
Fourth, I would publish findings, 
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though they might be very infre- 
quent, not only for the recognition 
value in my field which publication 
gives, but in the hope that it would 
act as a stimulus to further study by 
others, and that perhaps additional 
insight into the problem or related 
ones might be achieved through 
exchange of ideas of people with 
similar interests. Fifth, since quality 
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of morale and esprit de corps, and 
those feelings of increased self-con- 
fidence which are the birthright of 
effort, can come only from promotion, 
I would expect my institution to 
fulfill its personnel obligation, which 
is an obligation of scientific manage- 
ment, by finding ways and means of 
discerning the degree of my increased 
value to the institution. [Vol. VIII, No. oI 
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Class Frequency 


By J. B. PAUL 


The Relative Effectiveness for Learning of a Five-Period and a 
Three-Period Weekly Schedule 


URING the present quarter 

(spring term, 1937) at the 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
65 per cent of our classes are meeting 
five times each week, 2 per cent are 
meeting four times a week, 31 per 
cent are meeting either two or three 
times a week, and 2 per cent once a 
week. A brief survey of a number of 
other teachers’ colleges leads to the 
conclusion that among those institu- 
tions that are operating on the 
quarter basis between 85 and go per 
cent of the classes are meeting four 
times each week, while among those 
institutions operating on the semester 
basis the tendency is, in general, for 
classes to meet three times a week. 
In a study made a few years ago, we 
learned that the length of college class 
periods seemed to be determined 
largely by the fact that there are sixty 
minutes in an hour. The optimal 
length for effective learning seemingly 
has not been determined. 

It seems probable that the optimal 
frequency of class period for effective 
learning is equally unknown and that 
our present practice relative to the 
number of class periods per week is 
determined largely by the fact that 
there are five school days in a week. 
Is it possible that the number of class 


periods per week is also influenced by 
the fact that, in accordance with the 
requirements of the North Central 
Association, there is a relationship 
between number of class periods per 
week and amount of credit granted for 
the subject? So long as this relation- 
ship exists between number of class 
periods and amount of college credit 
granted, is it not desirable to have the 
frequency of classes conform to the op- 
timal frequency for effective learning? 

It is apparent that one of the chief 
functions of the class period is to 
assist and encourage learning on the 
part of the student. What is the 
most effective frequency of class 
period for that purpose? In this 
experiment a comparison is made of 
the relative effectiveness for learning 
in class schedules of five periods and 
of three periods per week. The 
experiment was conducted at the 
Iowa State Teachers College during 
the fall quarter of 1936 in three 
courses, Introduction to Education, 
Elements of Geography, and Nature 
Study. Four college instructors par- 
ticipated in the experiment, teaching 
three different college subjects." 


14, E. Brown and H. S. Buffum had charge of 
the classes in Introduction to Education; Alison E. 
Aitchison, the class in Elements of Geography; and 
Winifred M. Gilbert, the class in Nature Study. 
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The classes in these subjects met 
regularly five times a week over a 

riod of twelve weeks, and the 
subjects carried five quarter-hours of 
college credit. In each subject in 
which the experiment was conducted, 
a control and an experimental section 
were formed. The control and experi- 
mental sections were composed of 
matched groups made up of paired 
individuals: that is, each person in 
the experimental section was paired 
with a person in the control section 
having equivalent ability. Certain 
placement tests, selected because of 
their power to predict performance in 
these subjects, were used for the 
purpose of establishing these pairs. 

This report is based on data col- 
lected from 196 cases, that is, 98 
paired individuals. Ninety-eight of 
these were in the control sections and 
g8 were in the experimental sections. 
The control section in each course 
met five times each week, while the 
experimental section met three times 
each week. The same instructor had 
charge of both sections. 

These particular subjects were 
selected for the experiment because 
the instructors were interested in the 
problem; they were each scheduled 
for two classes so arranged that it 
was possible to set up a control and 
an experimental section; they had 
each compiled a syllabus and study 
outlines for use in the course; and 
they had also prepared a reasonably 
comprehensive and reliable battery 
of tests for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which the objectives of 
the course were attained. 

The instructors were advised to ad- 
here closely to the following directions: 
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All assignments should be in writing 
and should be definite, specific, and 
comprehensive. Each student should 
receive a copy of all assignments. 

All references and materials needed in 
order to work out the assignments should 
be easily available to all students. 

A reliable, valid, and comprehensive 
examination, prepared and approved by 
the instructor, should be administered at 
the beginning of the quarter and again 
at the close of the quarter. The gains 
made in this test should be used as an 
index to the amount learned during the 
quarter. 

Motivating tests should be used at 
intervals of about two weeks during the 
quarter. 


The objective tests used for measur- 
ing the amount learned in the different 
subjects varied in length from 65 to 
254 items. These tests were given as 
pre-tests at the beginning of the work 
and as final tests at the close of the 
experimental period. The amount 
gained during the quarter was taken 
as an index to the amount learned. 


HE control group made the 

greater gain in each of the four 
subjects. The critical ratio based on 
gains in the control and experimental 
groups in Introduction to Education 
is 1.6 with one instructor and 1.4 with 
a second instructor. In Elements of 
Geography the critical ratio is 4.5, 
and in Nature Study, 2.5. While 
there is only one critical ratio which 
indicates a statistically significant 
difference in the amount learned by 
the control and experimental groups, 
the fact that in all four classes the 
greater amount was learned by the 
control groups would seem to indicate 
that the five-periods per week class 
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schedule resulted in the greater amount 
of learning. 

Thirty-three of the 98 students 
enrolled in the three-periods per week 
classes made greater gains than their 
companions in the five-periods per 
week classes. Those people who pre- 
sumably benefited from the three- 
periods per week class schedule were 
predominantly superior students. 

There are too few cases represented 
in this experiment to permit the 
drawing of any hard and fast con- 
clusions. It does cause one to wonder, 
however, whether a weekly class 
schedule of five periods per week 
is justified. 

Eighty per cent of the students 
involved in this experiment were 
Freshmen in their first quarter of 
college work. What would be the 
result if we were to try the experiment 
with upperclassmen? It would appear 
that students should become progres- 
sively more independent of the class- 
room as they move from the freshman 
to the senior level. 

In the two classes in Introduction 
to Education in which the smaller dif- 
ferences occurred between the attain- 
ment of the control and experimental 
groups, motivating tests were used 
more frequently than in the other 
classes. In these classes five moti- 
vating tests were used during the 
twelve-weeks period, while in Ele- 
ments of Geography and Nature 
Study, the subjects in which the 
greater differences occurred, only three 
such tests were employed. The im- 
portance of this variable in influencing 
results is unknown. 

The smaller differences in the 
amount learned by the control and 
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experimental groups occurred in those 
classes in which the assignments were 
based almost entirely on a particular 
textbook. In those classes in which 
the larger differences occurred, the 
assignments were based quite exten- 
sively on scattered library references, 
The importance of this variable in 
influencing the results is unknown. 

It would appear that the less 
frequent use of motivating tests and 
the fact that the assignments were to 
materials located in a variety of differ- 
ent sources might partially account 
for the greater differences in the 
amount learned by the control and 
experimental groups in Elements of 


Geography and in Nature Study. 


HE objection may be raised to 
a study of this kind that the 
course tests used did not measure 
all or any large part of what the 
student learned. Suppose we grant 
that this contention is true; if, how- 
ever, these tests measure a fair 
sampling of what the students learned, 
then measuring all that they learned 
would not yield any essentially differ- 
ent results. The best available guar- 
anty that the tests measured a fair 
sampling of what the students learned 
is the fact that they were constructed 
by the instructors who had charge of 
the courses. This method of sampling 
is the same as that used in industry. 
In developing a coal field, for example, 
a number of test holes are sunk, and 
on the basis of the findings, the 
amount and quality of the coal 
beneath the surface are computed 
with considerable accuracy. 
The objection may be raised that 
the most valuable products of class- 
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CLASS FREQUENCY 


room instruction are intangible and 
immeasurable and that the results of 
the experiment are therefore mis- 
leading. Is there any reason for 
thinking that the so-called “intangible 
ucts” result from effort put forth 
on the part of the instructor any more 
than from effort put forth on the part 
of the student? Is it not probable 
that there is a high correlation 
between the measurable products of 
instruction and the so-called “im- 
measurable products?” Is it not 
highly presumptuous to suppose that 
the tangible products are transmitted 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
while the intangible products are trans- 
mitted on Tuesday and Thursday? 
The objection may also be raised 
that while it is true there is some 
saving in so far as time spent in class 
is concerned, the student will more 
than make up for this in the greater 
effort he will need to put forth in 
order to master the subject. Not 
many college teachers, however, would 
have any particular objection to a 
plan of procedure that will stimulate 
students to do more and better work. 
The evidence gathered from this study 
leads to the conclusion that reducing 
the frequency of class periods makes 
it necessary for students to put forth 
greater effort in order to master the 
assignments. Is it not probable, how- 
ever, that such self-activity on the 
part of students may also result in 
better and more permanent learning? 


OME interesting problems for 
further experimental investigation 
are raised by this study: First, How is 
learning affected, if at all, by the use 
of motivating tests? Do students 
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learn more if motivating tests are 
used at one- or two-week intervals, 
than if used at four-, six-, or nine- 
week intervals? Second, What is the 
effect on learning of a class schedule 
of three periods or as compared with 
one of five periods per week for upper- 
classmen, that is, Juniors and Seniors? 
Third, Do students learn more if the 
materials are practically all assembled 
in one place (a textbook) than if 
found in a variety of places (library 
references)? For an institution that 
has the funds available and the neces- 
sary equipment, a further investiga- 
tion of this problem of optimal 
frequency of class period might yield 
some highly significant results. 
Suppose it were possible, through 
the use of recording equipment, to 
secure a complete record of all that 
transpires in a particular class during 
a particular quarter, or while a 
given unit of subject-matter is being 
presented. Suppose this material were 
then edited and presented in written 
form to students at the beginning of 
some future quarter. Let this com- 
prehensive textbook include the lec- 
tures, class dialogues, and whatever 
diagrams, maps, and the like, are 
necessary for a clear presentation of 
the class work of the previous quarter. 
With this material at hand, how much 
time will it be necessary for students 
to spend in the presence of the teacher 
in order to learn as much as they 
learned during the previous quarter? 
Is it possible that with the material 
available, and with less time spent in 
class attendance, they might learn 
more than they are now learning? 
The individual differences, present in 
all classes, in ability to learn, and 
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especially in rate of learning, may be 
provided for much better by the use 
of such a comprehensive textbook 
than by the use of limited materials 
in the hands of the students combined 
with the lecture procedure in class. 
Each student would then have an 
opportunity to work toward the 
attainment of the course objectives 
at his own rate of speed. If such 
materials are not available, the stu- 
dents must accommodate themselves 
to the tempo of the instructor. 

It seems impossible to justify the 
present practice of having an in- 
structor transmit orally to students, 
one quarter after another, material 
which could well be placed in their 
hands in written form. It is entirely 
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possible that such a study as is out. 
lined here might prove illuminating. 
These problems are too large and 
too numerous for any one institution 
to handle successfully. Their presence 
calls for a bit of co-operative research, 
participated in by a number of institu- 
tions and culminating in the accumu- 
lation of a mass of data that would 
serve as a scientific basis for admin- 
istrative action. Such a co-operative 
study might result in setting up a 
method of granting credit that would 
be more satisfactory than the present 
class clock-hour basis, which some- 
times has too many of the earmarks of 
the sit-down procedures employed in 
certain other fields to be particularly 


inspiring. Vol. VIII, No. 9] 
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The Professional Preparation 
of Teachers 


By HUGH B. WOOD 


A Program of Preparation to Meet Present Social and Economic Needs 


MERICAN education is a huge 
A enterprise. It employs more 
than a million teachers, serves 
directly thirty million young people, 
and affects indirectly over twice as 
many adults. With an annual invest- 
ment of over two billion dollars, this 
enterprise represents one of America’s 
most significant financial undertak- 
ings. The key to the success of this 
great venture is the classroom teacher. 
According to the American Historical 
Association Commission on_ Social 
Studies, “‘. . . there is no device of 
instruction that can raise the quality 
of the educative process above the 
purpose, the knowledge, the under- 
standing, the vision of the teacher 
who employs it.”! 

In colonial times almost anyone 
could become a school teacher— 
superannuated dames, broken-down 
itinerants, indentured servants; in 
fact, anyone laying claim to the 
slightest amount of so-called educa- 
tion could be inflicted on the younger 
generation. Within the present cen- 
tury a year’s training in a normal 
school, often at the secondary level, 
was considered adequate preparation 
for teachers, and even today, accord- 


1Conclusions and Recommendations, pp. 71-72 


ing to the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, more than 
half of our teachers have only two 
years of preparation above a high- 
school diploma; yet thousands of 
college graduates during the past five 
or six years have been unable to con- 
vince school boards of their superior 
preparation. They remain idle while 
their less adequately prepared fellow 
members of the profession continue 
to draw salaries to which they have 
little moral right. 

What is the answer to this situa- 
tion? For one thing we must raise 
our standards, qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. Existing conditions 
demonstrate that merely increasing 
the number of years of preparation 
will not solve the problem entirely 
for there are thousands of prospective 
teachers with five, six, and even 
seven years of preparation who are 
unable to secure positions. Institu- 
tions that have established reputa- 
tions for preparing superior teachers 
have been able to place a high per- 
centage of their graduates even during 
the last few years. Other institutions, 
requiring perhaps as many years of 
preparation but not holding to as high 
qualitative standards, have not been 
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so successful. If these institutions 
wish to survive, they must raise 
their standards and develop prestige. 
Peik claims that too many institu- 
tions “‘lack the courage” to raise 
their standards and that many are 
educating teachers “half-heartedly” 
merely to attract numbers. 


If the period of preparation were 
lengthened everywhere to a minimum of 
four years for town and country ele- 
mentary teachers and five years for 
secondary teachers, and if there were 
more recruiting of the select and elimina- 
tion of the unfitted during the process of 
pre-service training, the status of edu- 
cation would be improved tremendously 
and the evil effects of oversupply and 
under preparation avoided. 


He emphasizes the need for better 
selection, saying that 


. . . the lower quartile of average college 
students should be kept out of elementary 
teaching, and at least the lower half be 
kept out of secondary teaching. If that 
is done and we later select for tested 
teaching and social personality, as is done 
effectively in a number of institutions, 
. . « less fault will be found with teachers. 
They will carry their prestige with them, 
and be given the community respect 
which the profession of education should 
command.’ 


The problem many small liberal- 
arts colleges are facing at this time 
is that of setting up a program 
of professional education that will 
provide for the preparation of superior 
teachers. This can be done, first, by 
determining the “needs” of the 
superior teacher in terms of modern 


*Peik, W. F. “Certain Curriculum Trends o 
Teacher Education in Universities and Colleges,” 
Educational Outlook, XI (January, 1935), p. 66. 

*Tbid., pp. 68-69. 
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education; second, by providing a 
program of courses to meet these 
needs; and third, by making pro. 
vision for the selection and guidance 
of qualified individuals who expect to 
make teaching their life profession. 
The needs of the teacher today 
are numerous and varied. They can 
no longer be thought of as those of 
the narrow subject-matter specialist 
who too often predominates in the 
average school system. The teacher 
in the modern school must possess a 
broad cultural background in addition 
to skill in the art of teaching, and he 
must be able to assume a position of 
leadership in the community as well 
as in the school. Dean Russell sets 
up as the requisites of a good teacher, 


. . a thorough grounding in the subject 
matter, usually in more than one field; 
special training for teaching, directed 
toward an understanding of the pupil, an 
appreciation of the school and what it is 
for, and knowledge as well as skill in the 
process of instruction. . . . an apprecia- 
tion of the school as a changing institution 
with attention to new knowledge of 
human nature, trends in modern society 
and their educational implications, and 
the possibilities of new schools, materials, 
devices, and procedures. . . . the prepa- 
ration for guidance, and skill in guidance 
techniques, to achieve the American ideal 
of helping pupils to find themselves. 
. . . [an] understanding of the entire 
educational process of society, the proper 
place of the school and the teacher, and 
. . « preparation to serve in this relation- 
ship and co-operate with others.‘ 


In addition, the superior teacher 
should be skilled in the art of social 

‘Russell, William F. — of the Dean 2 
Teachers College, for the Year Ending June 30, 1936. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. p. 16, 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


living, possessing the “virtues of 
politeness, courtesy, urbanity, gentle- 
ness of manners, social graces, and 
the refinements of life,” and the 
ability to live a well-integrated per- 
sonal life and inspire others in happy 
and satisfying living. The superior 
teacher should possess a well-defined 
philosophy of education, should be 
able to conduct educational research 
reflective of the techniques of scholarly 
investigation, and should be familiar 
with the praiseworthy attributes as 
well as the shortcomings of the 
various aspects of the vocational 
world. Above all the superior teacher 
should have a sincere respect for teach- 
ing as a profession, and intense interest 
in professional advancement. 


OW can we achieve these goals? 

What kind of a program should 
we plan that will provide the kind of 
experiences contributory to the de- 
velopment of the kind of teacher just 
described? By what criteria shall 
we plan such a program? A résumé 
of recent literature on the develop- 
ment of a professional curriculum for 
teachers suggests as minimum criteria 
the following: 


1. Admission to the professional cur- 
riculum should presuppose satisfactory 
attainments in the fields of general educa- 
tion; demonstrated proficiency in the 
various media of expression; possession of 
desirable study habits, attitudes, and 
interests; and a pleasing personality. 

2. The program for the education of 
teachers at any level should be based on 
their needs as individuals, as members of 
a social group, and as teachers. 

3. The education of teachers should 
include a broad general education, ade- 
quate professional preparation, and sup- 
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plementary cultural contacts essential to 
a liberal education. 

4. The method of study should be con- 
sidered a constituent part of the cur- 
riculum and should be designed to 
promote sound independent scholarship 
and professional competence. 

5. The experiences provided should pro- 
mote an understanding of basic concepts, 
principles, relationships, and generaliza- 
tions rather than the mere acquisition of 
facts and information. 

6. The program should provide oppor- 
tunity for observation, participation, and 
practice in classroom procedure, and the 
granting of degrees should be suspended 
until there has been satisfactory evidence 
of a reasonable degree of success in 
this area. 

7. The curriculum should provide for 
satisfactory daily living as well as 
preparation for a future vocation. 

8. The curriculum should provide for 
the discovery and development of special 
interests, aptitudes, and creative abilities 
of individuals. 

9. Opportunities should be provided 
for gaining an understanding of con- 
temporary modes of living and their 
implied problems, and an appreciation of 
the functional values and contributions 
of certain aspects of our cultural heritage. 

10. The program should be based on 
individual and special needs as well as 
general or common needs; so conceived, 
inherent in it should be provision for 
adequate individual guidance. 

11.Growth and attainments in any 
area should be measured qualitatively in 
terms of the degree to which the individual 
senses opportunities for further growth, 
is developing effective behavior patterns 
with respect to these opportunities, under- 
stands the meanings and implications of 
his conduct and that of others, and is 
developing controls demanded for the 
work for which he is preparing. 

12. The curriculum for the education 
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of teachers should be as dynamic as the 
world and should be continuously adapted 
to the needs of the individuals concerned. 


UGGESTIONS for improving the 

present program of teacher educa- 
tion in the liberal-arts college should 
meet three qualifications: They should 
be in consonance with the criteria just 
established. They should be directed 
toward a program that would meet 
the needs of teachers in terms of 
modern education. They should rec- 
ognize existing conditions and should 
be stated in terms of possible immedi- 
ate changes. 

While we should probably be look- 
ing forward to a five-year program 
such a requirement would appear to 
be financially unwise for many institu- 
tions at this time. An immediate 
program, however, might be set up in 
terms of the Bachelor’s degree, with 
provision for directed internship and 
a more intensive specialization in the 
field of major interest during the 
fifth year for those who wished to 
secure the Master’s degree.’ This 
program should include academic 
preparation, professional preparation, 
and provision for personal develop- 
ment and guidance. 

One of the chief criticisms of the 
academic program in many liberal- 
arts colleges is the inadequacy of 
the social-studies program. Too little 
opportunity is provided for gain- 
ing an understanding of current 
social, political, and economic prob- 
lems; an appreciation of contem- 
porary modes of living and their 


5For institutions in a position to set up a five- 
year program at this time the following schedule 
of courses suggested in this article could easily be 
adapted to local needs, 
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implied problems; and a knowledge 
of the functional values and con. 
tributions of certain aspects of our 
cultural heritage. Numerous studies 
have been made which reveal the 
limitations of teachers in this area, 
Rugg claims that teachers for the 
most part “have never been intro. 
duced to the study of changing 
civilizations and cultures of the 
modern world.’”* Common observa- 
tion indicates that many teachers are 
woefully lacking in ability to converse 
intelligently on matters of social 
importance. In view of this apparent 
shortage consideration should be given 
to the reorganization of the social- 
studies course throughout the four 
years of the college curriculum. 

A second weakness in the academic 
program, more or less common in 
most institutions preparing teachers, 
is that of specialization of subject- 
matter. According to the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers 
“the typical teacher instructs in two 
of fifteen general secondary subject- 
matter fields, and not in one of the 
thirty to forty college subject depart- 
ments in which study majors are 
usually taken.’”’? Furthermore, sec- 
ondary schools, especially the junior 
high schools, are tending to decrease 
the number of subjects offered and to 
base their curriculums on broad areas 
of content rather than narrow subject- 
matter sections as in the past. The 
present majors in chemistry, bio- 
logy, history, and economics should 
be broadened to natural science, 
social studies, and the like, and two 


®Rugg, Harold O. “Education and _ Inter- 
national Understanding,” Progressive Education, 
VIII (April, 1931), p. 298. 

7Peik, op. cit., p. 70. 
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teaching majors should be required for 
graduation. This should not prove 
to be too great a burden if social 
studies are included in the general 
background and certain natural com- 
binations are recognized such as 
natural science and mathematics, 
social studies and language arts, 
languages and language arts, and 
language arts and fine arts. Teachers 
would be in a much better position to 
adapt themselves to current needs and 
would not be limited in the types of 
position they would be qualified 
to accept. 


-~ program for the professional 
preparation of teachers in many 
liberal-arts colleges has been designed 
to meet the requirements of the state 
departments of education. Its chief 
weaknesses, as previously indicated, 
seem to be a lack of co-ordination and 
integration of courses, and a non- 
functional approach to the needs of 
the teacher. A fundamental reorgani- 
zation of this part of the program, it is 
believed, would provide for the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers, and at the 
same time attract a superior type of 
student and make for more careful 
selection of the qualified and elimina- 
tion of the unfit. The program that is 
here proposed would admit no student 
until after a successful trial in a find- 
ing course in the sophomore year and 
would then provide an integrated core 
throughout the junior and_ senior 
years. The program follows: 


Educational Orientation should com- 
prise a general overview of education; its 
place in society; opportunities for, and 
areas of, service; its scope and importance; 
its relationship to other professions; and 
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directed study of special interests. This 
course should be open to all Sophomores 
during the second semester, and receive 
3 credits. This should be a tryout course 
to determine the advisability of students 
entering the professional curriculum. 

Foundations of Education should con- 
sider the needs and problems common to 
all areas of teaching, including the 
development of a fundamental philosophy 
of education; a critical study of the 
educative process, the nature of the 
learner, and how learning takes place; an 
analysis of the total educational program 
and the relationship of its various units; a 
study of the general methods of teaching, 
evaluating pupils’ work, and measuring 
their progress; development of techniques 
of locating and organizing materials and 
aids for instruction; classroom organiza- 
tion and management; and other basic 
needs of the classroom teacher—all of this 
to be based on, and grow out of, classroom 
observation. This work should be re- 
quired of Juniors majoring in education,. 
both semesters, and should receive 6 
credits per semester. 

Directed Practice in Education should 
include directed observation, participa- 
tion, and practice in the work of the 
classroom teacher, as well as teaching, 
guidance, curriculum planning, social and 
professional contacts, making reports, 
evaluating pupil progress, and all the 
duties and responsibilities of teaching; 
the selecting, planning, and conducting 
of projects in practical educational re- 
search; the development of necessary 
research techniques; and other needs. 
arising from the pursuance of this work. 
This should be required of Seniors 
majoring in education, both semesters, 
and should receive 4 credits per semester. 

Special Problems in Major Teaching 
Areas, organized as separate courses in 
such fields as primary education, inter- 
mediate education, language arts, social 
studies, natural science, mathematics, 
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commercial education, fine arts, practical 
arts, health and physical education, 
foreign languages, and the like, should 
consider some of the special methods 
of teaching, special materials, aids, tests, 
laboratory techniques, and so on; course- 
of-study development; problems arising 
out of the maturity level of pupils; 
special problems arising out of classroom 
observation, participation, and practice; 
and other problems not common to all 
areas of teaching. Two courses should 
be required of Seniors majoring in educa- 
tion, one each semester, receiving 3 credits 
per course. 

Units in Special Areas of Education 
should include extra-curricular activities; 
audio-visual education; improving com- 
munity relationships; problems of admin- 
istration and supervision; history of 
education; comparative education; the 
project or unit method; and the like. 
This work should be elective by Juniors 
and Seniors majoring in education; the 
credit should be arranged according to 
scope of unit. These units should grow 
out of and be built around the special 
needs and interests of small groups of 
students. They should require some 
independent study. 

Advanced Directed Practice in Educa- 
tion should comprise directed teaching 
and participation in classroom manage- 
ment on an internship basis or in a 
regularly filled position; problems arising 
from the actual situation; an advanced 
project in educational research culmi- 
nating in a thesis, the project to be 
reported to this class at least twice to 
indicate progress, reveal findings, and 
to be defended. The work should be 
required for postgraduate work in educa- 
tion, and should be assigned 12 to 18 
credits, depending on area of specializa- 
tion. Credit should be allowed on the 
basis of the amount of time devoted to 
this work compared to the amount given 
to academic specialization. 
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One of the questions which might 
well be raised immediately is, Where 
can we find a person qualified to 
teach courses as comprehensive as 
these? The answer is, Perhaps we 
can’t. However, if several of the 
more advanced institutions now pre- 
paring college instructors are as suc- 
cessful with their new degree, Doctor 
of Education, as they hope to be, we 
should be able to find persons qualified 
to co-ordinate the work of these 
courses in one of two ways: either the 
courses might be taught by a panel, 
or they might be divided into units, 
each to be taught by a specialist in a 
particular area. Actually, the “foun- 
dations of education” course is the 
only one that might prove too com- 
prehensive for one person to teach, 
the others merely requiring a broader 
outlook than we have usually had 
heretofore. A panel of from three to 
five members would probably provide 
the best method of teaching the 
“Foundations” course, but there are 
natural units within the course itself, 
if this latter method were used. 

A second question that might be 
raised is, How can we meet the 
requirements of the state department 
of education with this program? A 
comparison of the present offerings in 
education and the proposed program 
reveals that little, if anything, has 
been omitted, and that much has 
been added. It is quite probable that 
the state department would readily 
approve this program. 


O INSURE the success of any 
program of teacher preparation 
there should be provided a definite 
organization for the selection, guid- 
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ance, and personal development of the 
individuals for whom the program 
js to operate. A division or depart- 
ment of education established within 
the colleges in which none now exist 
could provide the necessary organiza- 
tion and perform these functions. 
Admission to the professional cur- 
riculum should be based on: gradua- 
tion from a recognized high school; two 
ears of satisfactory attainments in 
the fields of general education at the 
collegiate level; demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in the various media of 
expression; possession of desirable 
study habits, attitudes, and interests; 
acceptable personality and the ability 
to get along with others; successful 
completion of the orientation course; 
and a sincere intention of making 
teaching a life profession. 

Upon admission to the professional 
program each student should be 
assigned to an advisor in the educa- 
tional division. It should be this 
person’s responsibility to help the 
student identify his needs, arrange a 
program to meet these needs, and 
make a satisfactory showing in his 
program. The adviser should help 
the student with his personal as well 
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as his professional problems and at all 
times be cognizant of the factors 
affecting the student’s welfare. A 
uniform system of cumulative per- 
sonal records should be an integral 
part of the guidance program and 
should provide a simple, systematic 
method for recording the student’s 
progress not only through the period 
of pre-service preparation, but until 
the student is well established in the 
profession. 

It is the responsibility, further- 
more, of the college to make a sincere 
effort to place its graduates. Many, 
through their practice teaching and 
internship contacts, may readily find 
permanent positions. With the pres- 
ent oversupply of teachers, however, 
it would seem advisable to operate a 
placement bureau whose function it 
would be to seek to discover vacancies 
and offer its services in filling these 
openings, to compile references and 
confidential papers of prospective 
candidates for positions, and to recom- 
mend qualified students for these 
positions. An institution maintain- 
ing a division for the preparation of 
teachers owes this service to its 
graduates and to the community. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 9] 
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Peabody Experimental 
Junior College 


At the opening of the fall quarter of 
1936 the Peabody Experimental Jun- 
ior College, as authorized by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, was launched in 
order to demonstrate the best prac- 
tices in organization, teaching, and 
administration for this type of insti- 
tution. In brief, the administrative 
setup is as follows: The unit embraces 
the third and fourth years of high 
school and the first and second years 
of college. The enrollment is limited 
to approximately two hundred stu- 
dents in each division, or to four 
hundred for the unit. The actual 
enrollment for the first quarter was 
390. The faculty is being separated at 
the end of the junior-college level for 
all academic subjects and, as far as 
possible, for all other subjects. For 
the purpose of closer integration, 
when advisable, faculty members will 
teach all the way through the Exper- 
imental Junior College. The Southern 
Association standard pertaining to 
teaching-load at the junior-college 
level is adhered to. All classes on the 
high-school level of the College are 
sixty minutes long and recite four 
times per week. Each member of the 
faculty holds the Master’s or Doctor’s 
degree with the exception of six teach- 
ers of special subjects. It is planned 
to continue granting a high-school 
diploma at the completion of the 


secondary-school level. No certificate 
or diploma will be granted at the 
completion of the junior-college work. 
The curriculum, instead of preparing 
primarily for more advanced study in 
the senior college and graduate school, 
endeavors “to give a broad, general, 
cultural training that prepares not 
only for more advanced study, but for 
enriched living as well.” 

A testing program is in progress, 
Intelligence scores and other educa- 
tional and personnel data are being 
gathered on the third- and fourth-year 
high-school pupils and the first-year 
college students, so that once the pro- 
gram is under way it will be possible to 
evaluate the effectiveness of certain 
techniques of teaching, combinations 
of students, or reorganization of 
subject-matter units. 


A Psychologist’s View 


What to teach is the question of the 
hour, and it is but natural that the 
teaching of modern foreign languages 
should become a storm-center in such 
a scrutiny of the curriculum. It has 
been argued that they have no utility. 
According to Raymond A. Schwegler, 
however, in his article, “‘“A Psychol- 
ogist Looks at Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching,”? the term “utility” 


1Roemer, Joseph. ‘Progress Report No. 1 on 
the Peabody Experimental Junior College, 1936-37- 
Nashville, Tennessee: Peabody Experimental Junior 
College, 1937, 18. (Mimeographed) 

*Schwegler, Raymond A. “A Psychologist Looks 
at Modern Foreign Language Teaching,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXII (October,) 1937, pp. 41-45: 
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must be examined. One kind of 
utility involves the acquisition of skills 
or insights or developments which 
may be immediately and directly 
employed in solving personal prob- 
lems; but there is another kind of 
utility—‘‘that in which the thing 
learned becomes a tool by means of 
which the learner becomes more 
certainly competent to achieve other- 
wise quite unattainable goals.” To 
realize the latent capacity of human 
beings, to produce the ideal human 
personality, is an ancient dream. 
The one function which more emphat- 
ically than any other differentiates 
the human individual from all other 
forms is his ability to think; the 
symbols he uses in this process are 
invariably words; and the process 
used in elaborating this world of 
symbols is language. Without lan- 
guage man would cease to be a 
thinking being. There is, on the 
whole, a high, reliable, and positive 
correlation between linguistic ability 
and demonstrated intelligence. The 
more extensive is the available stock 
of linguistic tools, then, “‘the greater 
is the ability to carry on the sort of 
mental activity which we call think- 
ing.” Since each language represents 
an attitude toward experience which 
is unique, there is good reason to 
believe that the mastery of more 
than one language adds definitely to 
one’s equipment for effective, accurate 
thinking and adequate feeling: “‘Lan- 
guage is a window through which we 
look in upon, and participate in, the 
quivering life of another culture, with 
all that that implies.” 

By language teaching, however, 
Mr. Schwegler does not mean the 
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traditional emphasis upon grammar, 
which he terms a “parasitic artifact, 
devised and sold by sophists and 
medieval logicians.” According to 
him, attention must be on the goal— 
not the process, and we must remem- 
ber that the natural gateway of 
language is through the ear, rather 
than through the eye. 


Business Administration 


Educational business administra- 
tion has become an important field of 
service. In the larger institutions 
at least one executive position of 
major importance is the rule, ordi- 
narily with several sub-executive 
positions of considerable importance. 
School systems, also, in increasing 
numbers, are creating positions of 
business management in their organi- 
zations. This situation demands that 
there be some training available for 
these administrators, and such train- 
ing is discussed in Training for College 
and University Business Administra- 
tion, the seventh report by the 
Advisory Committee of the Financial 
Advisory Service of the American 
Council on Education. 

No college or university, however 
small, should attempt to carry on its 
affairs without competent direction 
for its financial and business matters 
and its physical operation. Boards 
of trustees or regents cannot be 
expected to give the time to the 
affairs of the institution necessary to 
direct and pass upon routine details. 
Their time must be conserved for 
dealing with major policies and prob- 
lems. The same must be said of the 
president or chief executive. If he is 
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obliged to give active attention to 
business details, he may have diffi- 
culty in finding time and energy with 
which to carry out successfully the 
larger responsibilities of his office. 

In the interest of economy and 
co-ordination, business responsibili- 
ties, as far as possible, should be 
centralized. The chief business officer 
of an institution of higher education, 
therefore, should be competent and 
willing to exercise a sympathetic and 
intelligent interest in the work of all 
departments. 

The scope of duties attached to 
positions of a financial and business 
administrative character in colleges 
and universities varies. In general, 
the functions ordinarily contemplated 
under this head are as follows: 

1. Assistance to president and board 
in budget preparation 

2. Control of budget operation 

3. Accounting and preparation of finan- 

cial reports 

4. Collection of institutional income 

5. Pre-audit of expenditures 

6. Disbursements of funds 

7. Internal check and audit 

8. Purchasing 

g. Operation of central stores 

10. Inventory of property 

11. Management of student loan funds 

12. Supervision of finances of student 

organizations 


Activities calling for specialized 
administration for which the chief 
business officer is usually made respon- 
sible are as follows: 


13. Management of investments 

14. Management of physical plant of 
institution 

15. Management of new construction 
and physical expansion 

16. Management of residence and dining 
halls 

17. Management of press and book stores 
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18. Co-operation in business manage- 
ment of hospitals and other educa- 
tional business enterprises 


Many graduate schools offer courses 
in accounting, budgeting, investments, 
purchasing, public finance, and public. 
school business administration, but 
few offer courses specifically designed 
to prepare a student for business 
administration of institutions of higher 
education. Among the courses of this 
character appearing in institutional 
catalogues are the following: 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Basic Course for Instructors and Adminis- 

trators in Higher Educational Institutions 

Character and Organization of Collegiate 

Education Administration of Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions: (a) Staff Problems, 
(4) Student Problems, (c) Financial and 
Business Operation 
Observation and Practice in Administration 
(of higher education) 
Research in Problems of Higher Education 
Preliminary Seminar—Problems of Higher 
Education 
University of Chicago 
State Educational Systems 
Financial Administration of Institutions of 
Higher Education 
Organization and Administration of Colleges 
and Universities 
Organization and Administration of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges 
The Junior College 
Seminar in Educational Administration 
Institutional Management 
Institutional Accounting 
University of Illinois 
Educational Administration 
The American College 
Governmental (including institutional) 
Accounting 
Purchasing 
Stanford University 
The American College and University 


There are seminars in educational 
administration held at Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Stanford. 
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Tue University of Texas Health 
Service has this year begun to inspect 
all boarding houses and restaurants at 
which the University of Texas stu- 
dents eat. The State Department of 
Health is co-operating with the Uni- 
versity and eight inspectors have been 
made available from the State Depart- 
ment to visit and check upon all food- 
dispensing agencies in the University 
neighborhood. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Williams 
College has restored salary cuts made 
during the depression for all professors 
and associate professors. The Board 
also has voted to double the appropria- 
tion for the library, bringing the 
budget of that unit up to $12,000 
annually. 


Tue women students of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester are boycotting 
silk hosiery because of the manu- 
facture of silk in Japan. They will 
wear rayon, cotton, and lisle hose by 
general agreement until Japan has 
withdrawn its troops from China. 


Herearrer Syracuse University will 
admit no students at midyear. 


Tue University of Wisconsin, in 
co-operation with the churches in the 
University community, has recently 
sponsored throughout the State of 
Wisconsin a_religion-on-the-campus 
Sunday. From the pulpits of hun- 
dreds of churches throughout the 


state churchgoers were told of the 
religious activities on the University 
campus. 


New dormitories are being con- 
tracted for by the trustees at Lehigh 
and the University of Wisconsin. At 
the University of Wisconsin $80,000 
is being borrowed from the Wisconsin 
Building Corporation for the con- 
struction of two dormitories. This 
loan will be amortized during the 
period of the next twenty or twenty- 
five years. 


Tue University of Washington has 
organized a circulating library for 
fraternities. Between three and four 
thousand books have been collected 
for this special library. Books may 
be kept three or four weeks by each 
fraternity house. Similar circulating 
libraries have been established at 


Yale, Oregon, and Stanford. 


A pan of co-operative group insur- 
ance for all employees under the age 
of sixty, including members of the 
faculty, has been adopted by Lehigh 
University. 


Taz degree of Doctor of Education 
on a Ph.D. level has been authorized 
by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Kansas. Work for this 
degree will be organized immediately. 
Candidates must spend the equivalent 
of at least three academic years in 
resident graduate work, and befo 
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being admitted to the preliminary 
examination candidates must have 
had three years of successful experi- 
ence in the field. A thesis will also 
be required. 


Tue Ohio State University announces 
the Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholar- 
ship carrying a stipend of $3,000, which 
is available to either a faculty member 
or a graduate student from any insti- 
tution of higher education in the 
United States who shows marked 
ability in some field of study and 
whose work promises important con- 
tributions to knowledge. Applica- 
tions for this fellowship must be filed 
with the Dean of the Graduate School 
not later than March 1, 1938. The 
appointment will be announced on 


April 1. 


A dollar building 
program, which is comprised of eight 
new buildings, is being completed by 
Louisiana State University. A new 
law school, a new building for the grad- 
uate school and the school of public 
welfare administration, a physics and 
mathematics building, three dormi- 
tory units for women, and dormitory 
rooms for men in the stadium are 
included in the program. These sta- 
dium rooms will provide residences 
for two thousand students. 


A srupy of the entering class of 
Russell Sage College reports con- 
siderable changes in the physical 
characteristics of present-day college 
students. Three years ago Russell 
Sage College Freshmen averaged 126 
pounds in weight, 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, and 18 years 8 months in age. 
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The present class averages 123 pounds 
in weight, 5 feet 5.25 inches in 
height, and an average age of 17 
years 2 months. A generation ago 
students of this college entered at an 
average height of 5 feet 3.25 inches, 


Tue students of Wheaton College, 
Illinois, have begun a campaign to 
stimulate the reading of the Bible 
among college students throughout 
the country. Among themselves they 
have raised a fund of money for the 
purchase of fifteen thousand copies of 
the Gospel of St. John. These copies 
they have sent to the students of the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
They are now planning to send copies 
to thirty-five thousand students of 
Columbia University. 


Speaxine before the Illinois Educa- 
tional Association early in October, 
President Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago, deplored the lack of 
reading range of elementary- and 
high-school students and observed 
that “in the colleges and universities 
the situation is little better. It is 
perfectly possible to graduate from a 
good American college without read- 
ing a single great book in its entirety.” 


Tue University of Denver has re- 
ceived from the French government 
a gift of 10,000 francs to be spent on 
books. Half is to be used by the 
French department, and half by the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the fine arts. The committee 
choosing the books consists of C. E. 
Werling, of the French department; 
Walter E. Sikes, of the social sciences; 
Humphrey Owen, of the natural 
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sciences; Carl Fracassini, of fine arts; 
and Etienne Renaud, professor of 
anthropology at the University, and 
French consul, through whom the 
gift was given. 


Ow Ocroser 18 the University of 
Pennsylvania began a campaign to 
raise $12,500,000 by 1940, its bicen- 
tennial anniversary. The specific ob- 
jectives of the campaign include 
$3,600,000 for the permanent endow- 
ment of teaching in the undergraduate 
and graduate divisions; $800,000 for 
teaching and research in the pro- 
fessional schools; $2,000,000 for Uni- 
versity endowment; $2,000,000 for a 
chemistry building; $2,000,000 for 
the erection and endowment of a 
library building; $1,000,000 for fellow- 
ships and scholarships; $600,000 for 
the development of Valley Forge 
campus; and $500,000 for the Uni- 
versity museum. 


Fourie plans of William Barton 
Rogers, founder of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a faculty 
committee of that Institute has com- 
pleted initial steps for the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive science and 
engineering museum. The exhibits 
of the museum will be housed in the 
three miles of corridors of the institu- 
tion. The first cases have already 
been set up, showing not only applica- 
tions of science and engineering but 
also social implications. 


One of the first acts of President 
Seymour, of Yale University, was the 
appointing of a standing faculty com- 
mittee on educational planning. This 
committee made up of four members 
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will make studies of educational needs 
and policies and will report to the 
president and the faculty their judg- 
ments of needed changes. 


A retirement and annuity plan 
for its faculty members has been 
adopted by Antioch College. Begin- 
ning in January the college will join 
with the faculty in paying toward 
retirement annuities in co-operation 
with the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of New York. 
Also beginning in January, 1938, 
faculty members will retire at the 
age of sixty-five unless their services 
are required on a part-time basis 
thereafter. 


Tue committee on accreditation of 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development has recently announced 
that they have accredited 445 under- 
graduate engineering curriculums in 
107 engineering schools. The Council 
has been sponsored by seven national 
engineering societies and is attempting 
in several directions to improve engi- 
neering education and the status 
of engineers in society. President 
Karl Compton, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is chairman 
of the accreditation committee. 


Dwurinc the fall Miss Maude Adams, 
famous actress who retired from the 
stage nineteen years ago, has been a 
member of the faculty of Stephens 
College, a junior college for women 
located at Columbia, Missouri. Miss 
Adams will receive a salary of $10,000 
for about ten weeks’ membership on 
the faculty, which makes her the 
highest paid instructor in the history 
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of American education. Miss Adams 
will produce and direct Rostand’s 
Chantecler in which she starred in 
1911. This play requires a cast of 70 
people, and she will organize three 
separate casts. Students in the De- 
partment of Humanities will also 
make a new translation to be used 
by the cast. The students in the 
Department of Dramatics will put 
this translation into form for pro- 
duction, while other students in the 
department will arrange properties, 
costumes, and lighting. Miss Adams 
will also consult with any students 
who are interested in the theater. 


"Tis fall four new curriculum provi- 
sions will be inaugurated by Columbia 


College. 


1. Entering Freshmen will begin a pre- 
scribed two-year course in the humani- 
ties. During the first year they will 
study the classics of philosophy, and 
during the second they will deal with 
music and the fine arts. 

2. The degree requirement in languages 
will be met by the student in terms of 
proficiency instead of in terms of 
course credits. This means that stu- 
dents must pass proficiency tests rather 
than orthodox course examinations. 

3. The required course in English com- 
position for Freshmen has been aban- 
doned, and English composition is now 
to be related to the Freshman’s whole 
program. This means that papers 
turned in for all courses will be marked 
for writing effectiveness. 


4. The course in contemporary civilization 
which has been in operation for the past 
fifteen years will be reduced from five 
hours weekly to four. This change has 
been necessary in order to make room 
for the course in the humanities. 
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Dean H. E. Hawkes in expressing 
the philosophy behind these changes 
has written in his annual report: 


The “whole man” is admitted to 
college, and the college accepts the 
responsibility of knowing and offering 
opportunity for the development of each 
aspect of the individual just so long as he 
seems to be educable at the college level, 
. . . In the first place the entire person- 
ality of the student, his mind, tempera- 
ment, emotional and physical make-up, 
and ethical attitude, each and all present 
opportunities for education. 

This principle accounts for our develop- 
ment of the program of social events, of 
sports both intercollegiate and _ intra- 
mural, the encouragement of religious 
activities, and our liberal attitude toward 
all sorts of organizations and movements. 
Whole human beings have all of those 
vital interests and activities. 


A pecabe or more ago Amherst 
College inaugurated a plan of having 
well-known artists in residence for 
consultation with students. Under 
this plan Robert Frost was invited 
to spend a year or more at Amherst 
and another year at the University 
of Michigan. Robert Bridges, British 
Poet Laureate, was also invited to 
reside on the Michigan campus. Fol- 
lowing these precedents Wesleyan 
University has this year invited a 
painter to reside at the college. Heis 
Thomas Laman, president of the 
California Society of Mural Artists 
and painter of many murals in various 
parts of the country. Mr. Laman 
will have a studio on the campus, but 
he will not teach. He will, however, 
assist any student who desires to paint, 
draw, or etch, or to work in woodcarv- 
ing, clay modeling, and kindred arts. 
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What Any College Can Do 


USKINGUM COLLEGE en- 
M rolling 739 students and em- 

ploying 65 faculty members 
has published a book called 4 College 
Looks at Its Program. Publication by 
college faculty members is not news; 
it is one of their ordinary activities. 
But this publication is of more than 
ordinary interest. 

We do not refer particularly to the 
contents of the book although they 
are substantial. It appears that seven 
years ago the faculty decided to set up 
a program of self-study in which they 
would use the best research techniques 
they could employ to study the more 
important problems of the college. 
Where ordinarily such problems are 
solved by committees which meet, 
discuss, and decide in offhand fashion, 
the Muskingum group decided to 
use individual faculty members who 
would accept responsibility for a more 
thorough study than the usual casual 
committee would be prepared to 
undertake. During the years some 
thirty-five service studies were carried 
on. Some bogged down in transit; 
some were completed and used; and 
some are still in progress. 

The list of studies reveals the 
catholic interests of the faculty. All 
fields of college organization and in- 
struction attracted the investigators— 
factors affecting library use, account- 
ing and budgetary procedures, unit 
costs, social regulations, the recrea- 
tional program, the extension pro- 


gram, predicting Freshman success, 
the character-development program, 
ability grouping, class-size, techniques 
of instruction, test construction, and 
college objectives. 

Twenty-five of the studies are 
reported in the book and include such 
titles as Measuring Achievement in 
English Composition, Aims in Social- 
Science Teaching, A Program for 
Training Elementary Teachers, An 
Appraisal of Grading Practice, The 
Problem of Social Regulations. The 
faculty seems to have selected what- 
ever pressing problems demanded 
solution and studied them with the 
use of the best educational-research 
techniques that were available. 

Interesting as the studies are in 
their own right they are intriguing for 
another reason. They were developed 
by the faculty of a very small college. 
It is to be expected that large uni- 
versities should study their problems 
carefully although it must be admitted 
that most of the educational problems 
of the great are still settled by 
personal opinion casually expressed 
around conference tables. The uni- 
versities are expected to make educa- 
tional studies because they have 
experts who know the techniques of 
investigation. They also have the 
man power and the clerical assistance 
to conduct the laborious procedures 
of acquiring information. But the 
small! college has none of these. It 
possesses neither an array of experts, 
nor a supply of clericals that can be 
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assigned to the study of special 
problems. What its faculty accom- 
plishes is gained at some personal 
inconvenience. The faculty member 
not only plans his enterprise; he does 
most of the spade work. If he wishes 
expert advice or specialized tech- 
niques of research, he must travel to 
other centers or arrange to have busy 
specialists from other institutions 
brought to the campus. 

Yet in the Muskingum book we 
have the product of such a faculty. 
Nor do they feel that they were 
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fatigued by these studies. The work 
was carried on at a comfortable pace, 
The ingenuity necessary to work with 
minimal financial assistance was an 
exhilirating challenge. They enjoyed 
the experience and in addition felt 
that when problems were settled care. 
fully they were wisely settled. 

Our interest in the book is chiefly 
due to the fact that it reveals the 
possibilities of what faculties of many 
small colleges may do if they have 
leadership and the desire for the schol- 
arly solution of their problems. 


W. W. C. 
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An Excellent Production 


Tue Nature or A LiperAt COLLEGE, 
by Henry M. Wriston. Wis- 
consin: Lawrence College Press, 1937. 
xi+177 pp. $1.75. 


This is a volume containing a group of 
essays which, as their author states, “may 
be considered a kind of collection of what 
might have been put in” annual reports 
during the eleven years he served as 
President of Lawrence College. The 
chapter titles are: The Liberal College, 
The Institutional Form, The Student, 
The Faculty, The College Library, The 
Structure of the College, The Emotional 
Life, Aspects of Stability and of Change, 
A Theory of Discipline, and Vocational 
Guidance. President Wriston is at ease 
in expressing himself clearly, forcefully, 
and in a style that is highly pleasing 
to the reader. 

Early in the Preface the author states 
that “this volume represents personal 
opinions. It does not pretend to be 
based upon research or special knowledge. 
Rather, it expresses views formed during 
the practical administration of an educa- 
tional institution.” So much then as 
to sources. 

The point of departure may be taken 
from the further prefatory statement that 
schools devoted to vocational, technical, 
or professional training “are not liberal 
colleges, and that colleges which imitate 
such schools lose their liberal character.” 
A liberal education “is a profound experi- 
ence” comparable with love and religion, 
making “organic change in the structure 
of life and thought,” a manifestation of 
growth itself. “A liberal education con- 
sists in the acquisition and the refinement 
of standards of values—all sorts of 
values—physical, intellectual, emotional, 
aesthetic, and spiritual.” 

These fundamental concepts the author 


follows throughout the volume with con- 
sistency to them, although not always 
with consistency between them and his 
evidence. 

f the kind which it purports to be, 
the volume is an excellent production. 
Definitions are lucid, argument is cogent, 
and there is a degree of logical unity 
which writers of the school represented 
seldom succeed in attaining. In dis- 
cussing the “institutional form” of the 
college, the author does an outstanding 
po of analysis in showing the relation 

etween the nature of the college and its 
historic origins. The chapter on the 
“College Library” deserves special men- 
tion. Commendation is particularly due 
to the place of importance given the 
“emotional life” of the student, a point of 
view which marks a distinct advance over 
most traditional liberal-college defenders. 

In passing oes upon this book, 
attention is called to the features already 
pointed out as commendatory. Unques- 
tionably, the weakness of the volume lies 
in the fact that its foundation is opinion 
based upon observation, in denial of 
research or special knowledge. This com- 
ment is not made with any desire to 
impugn President Wriston as a keen 
observer and an intelligent judge. On 
the contrary, we have already said that 
this result of his labor ranks very high 
indeed. 

The weakness is not due to any 
personal trait. It is implicit in the 
method. An opinion is a concept already 
formulated. Flucidation and defense of 
it inevitably result in selecting the evi- 
dence that will support it and in refuting 
the evidence that does not agree with it— 
as far as objective evidence is accepted 
at all. This was evident in Mr. Flexner’s 
discussion of American and European 
universities, and in the more recent 
pronouncements of some leading con- 
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temporary American university admin- 
istrators concerning the nature and results 
of higher education. 

Those who pursue this method make 
startling statements of opinion. In the 
present case, there is expressed a strange 
dualism in the “liberal ideal” between 
intrinsic values and the importance of 
the emotional life, which immediately 
validates the importance of outside experi- 
ence. In the concept of the college as an 
institution there is an attempt to get 
away from life as it is and to create in its 
place a modicum of existence to fit the 
preconceived purpose of the liberal educa- 
tion concept. 

This method, by its very nature, is 
arbitrary. The authoritative distinctions 
usually made in similar discussions are 
found in this one: vocational or pro- 
fessional schooling has no liberalizing 
aspect to it—it is training, not genuine 
education; the latter resides solely in 
the liberal college; teaching in the liberal 
college is an entirely different thing from 
teaching in the professional school; the 
end results registered in the student are 
not comparable in the two types of educa- 
tional institutions. How easy indeed 
would be the solution of our major 
educational problems could we but use 
such a method with reliability! But 
alas, solutions are not so simple as are 
the formulations of statements. 

What happens to embarrassing facts 
when brought under scrutiny by this 
method? It is difficult to say. Do 
writers ignore them, or are they ignorant 
of the true significance of the facts them- 
selves? The consideration given in this 
volume to the junior—college movement, to 
current reorganizations in four colleges on 
the junior-senior college basis, to the 
nature and results of “survey” courses, to 
limiting guidance to the strictly voca- 
tional aspects—each of these reveals 
what in the mildest terms possible 
deserves to be called mishandling of 
important facts. 

As one ends the reading of this inter- 
esting, stimulating, and provocative vol- 
ume, there still remains unanswered 4 
question which the discussion of some 
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other writers as well as Mr. Wriston’s 
about the liberal college have left unsatis. 
fied. Is there some inseparable relation 
between the traditional liberal-college 
concept and arguing for it on the basis 
of personal opinion? If there is not, why 
do its leading defenders use this method? 
Why does not some one apply to the 
evaluation of the liberal college standards 
of values such as those set forth by the 
author of this volume, and let application 
of objective criteria be made to the 


college itself? 
R. A. Kent 
University of Louisville 


A Valuable Contribution to 
Classical Learning 


A Hanpsoox or Latin Literature, 
by H. J. Rose. New York: E. P, 
utton and Company, 1936. ix+ 


557 pp. $6.00. 


Several factors are essential for the 
production of a nonfiction book that is 
destined to have more than passing 
value—a pertinent subject, knowledge of 
that subject, and ability to present the 
knowledge impressively. Professor H. J. 
Rose has made a valuable contribution to 
classical learning with his 4 Handbook of 
Latin Literature. There has long been 
need of a trustworthy survey of Latin 
literature in an English edition which 
gathered the findings of modern scholar- 
ship. Professor Rose’s credentials of 
scholarship are extraordinary and high. 
For many years he has been a teacher 
of classics in Canada and Great Britain. 
He is the author of four books and many 
articles on classical subjects. 

A Handbook of Latin Literature is 4 
survey of Latin writing from the begin- 
nings to the fifth century of our era. 


This volume claims no originality of 
matter or treatment, but is an attempt to 
put together, within a moderate compass, such 
things as are known or reasonably supposed 
concerning the classical and early post classical 
writings in the Latin tongue (page vii). 

Although he is making a survey, the 


author is not superficial in his handling 
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of the materials. The treatment of the 
various periods and authors is adequate. 
The chapter on “The Background” gives 
an unusually satisfactory explanation of 
the relation between Latin writing and 
Greek literature. There is a lucid ex- 
position of the significance of the poet- 
hilosopher, Lucretius. Cicero, Vergil, 
and Livy are handled with an understand- 
ing worthy of their genius. Ovid is given 
charitable consideration. The writers of 
the “Silver Age” are pictured in their 
true positions, namely, far inferior to the 
great creative spirits of the Ciceronian 
and Augustan periods. The chapter on 
“Philosophy, Science and Scholarship” 
reveals the weakness of the Latin writers 
in these fields. The material on “Christ- 
ijans and Pagans” is essential for the 
complete panorama of Latin literature. 
It is a magnificent and fascinating story 
that the author unfolds. 

Professor Rose reveals his awareness 
of a multitude of critical problems, yet he 
does not clutter his book with argu- 
mentative material that interests only 
the specialist. His attitude is that “in a 
book of this size, it is necessary to make 
controversial statements as if they were 
proved” (page 236, Note 6). 

A Handbook of Latin Literature is 
organized so that it can be useful for both 
the general student of Latin literature 
and the critical scholar. The main text 
is not light reading, but is intelligible to 
the general reader. There is an exact 
and ample critical apparatus for the 
specialist. The bibliography is not bulky, 
yet it lists most of the significant works in 
the field. There is an excellent index. 
An outstanding merit of Professor Rose’s 
book is the abundance and facility of its 
references to original and primary sources. 
The footnotes at the bottom of each 
page proved helpful both in location 
and content. 

The faults of 4 Handbook of Latin 
Literature are few and of minor impor- 
tance. Professor Rose too often lapses 
into the use of long, unwieldy sentences 
which hamper the reader; for example, 
page 252 and following. We discover 
omission, addition, and misplacement of 
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letters in words; for example, “teachery”’ 
for treachery (page 260), “nopular” for 
popular and “pon-dramatic” for non- 
dramatic (page 279), “mentioned” for 
mention (page 507). 

With assiduous labor and discernin 
insight, Professor Rose has created a boo 
that is a standard work of unbiased and 
ample scholarship. 

SHERMAN PLato YounG 
Drew University 


A Historical Survey 


CoLtLeGe ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
Enc.iisH: THEIR EFFECTS ON THE 
Scuoots, by Edna Hays. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. vi+14I pp. $1.60. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, 
No. 675) 


In this volume, the history of the 
teaching of English in the schools of this 
country is interestingly developed and 
the dominant réle played by the college- 
entrance requirements shown. Before 
1870 there was no teaching of English 
as we know it today. What attention 
the high schools gave to the subject was 
put on formal grammar. Literature as 
such had a place only in the selections 
found in school readers, and _ these 
selections were probably used chiefly to 
supply thon Sg for parsing. In 1870 
the college that has since become Prince- 
ton broke with tradition by requiring 
its applicants for admission to write a 
short and simple composition, a practice 
which unfortunately is still common. 
Harvard in 1874 required a composition 
based on a topic drawn from a list of six 
books. Here in the joining of composi- 
tion and literature is evidence of the vain 
hope that the dissection and analysis of 
literature will somehow improve the 
composition abilities of the pupils. The 
present tendency is shown to be toward 
their separation. 

An implied contrast between the study 
of English “for life’? and the study of 
English for college entrance is made, 
although the various committees whose 
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statements on the subject are given do 
not show why the two objectives should 
in any way conflict. The reader may 
wonder why the high school could not do 
a great service toch to the college 
preparatory group and to the “prepara- 
tion for life’ group if it would develop 
in its charges the skill of expressin 
such ideas as they may have wit 
reasonable accuracy, and even clarity, 
Joun M. STALNAKER 
University of Chicago 


A History of Knox College 


TuHey Broke THE Prairie, by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xi+45I pp. 
$2.50. 


The subtitle throws light upon the 
nature of the book: “‘ Being some account 
of the settlement of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley by religious and educational pio- 
neers, told in terms of one city, Galesburg, 
and of one college, Knox.” 

Last spring, Galesburg, Illinois, made 
merry over the one hundredth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter to Knox 
College, although 1937 happened to be 
only the ninety-sixth year of academic 
activity. They Broke the Prairie, by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, is a_ historical 
volume prepared for that celebration. 
Knox is indeed fortunate in having so 
able a chronicler in Mr. Calkins, one of 
her own sons and from early years a 
resident of Galesburg. The writing was 
patently a labor of love. 

It is the story of a Midwestern com- 
munity conceived in prayer, founded in 
piety, and prospered by the Burlington 

ailroad. At the heart of that little 
community were the church and the 
college—a church now branched into 
numerous competing denominations, a 
college now recognized as one of the 
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leading small institutions of liberal arts 
in the country. Mr. Calkins escapes the 
temptation of most alumni to senti- 
mentalize. In its history of one hundred 
years, Knox has had its ups and downs, 
its giants and its pygmies, its periods of 
harmony and its great schism, and Mr. 
Calkins tells the story entertainingly. 

But the question persists: Why do 
these studies of communities and institu- 
tions so generally win and hold fast the 
reader’s interest for the period of founding 
and early struggle and then gradually 
release that hold as the story proceeds 
toward contemporary years? ee the 
fault be the reader’s? Is it that the 
writer succeeds in building the scene and 
personalities of pioneer beginnings in 
detail and then either through ennui or 
lack of space, draws other and later 
figures in roughest outline? Or is it the 
embarrassment raised by the living per- 
sons of the later scene? 

The lure of the pioneer makes delightful 
reading of those chapters which deal with 
western treks, the dramatic “ boat party,” 
Log City which served so worthily as a 
purgatorial resting place while timbers 
were being hewn and houses erected in 
the promised city of Galesburg, and 
that great moment of the century— 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate. Indomitable 
courage, exalted faith, unlimited energy, 
and vision—sometimes clear, sometimes 
cloudy—were the stuffs from which Gales- 
burg and Knox College were created. 

This volume gains clearly in being not 
simply the record of the founding and 
growth of a worthy institution, but this 
against the background of the founding 
and growth of a Midwestern community, 
in many ways a Middletown. The book 
becomes, as the author intended, a 
history of the Illinois prairie. 

KENNETH IrRvinG Brown 
Hiram College 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Wanted: More Neurotics,” by Louis E. 
Bisch, American Mercury, December, 


1936. 

The world is populated mostly by 
normal people, and the man who stands 
apart by virtue of superior birth, breed- 
ing, or environment is likely to be 
regarded with public misgivings. If, in 
addition, he possesses the characteristics 
of a neurotic, his position in society is 
likely to be precarious. 


Such a person does not conform to the 
everyday rules of conduct because he is above 
the average, because he was born with 
inherent potentials of high value, and because 
he thus contains a turbulent emotional set-up 
that is unable to express itself in terms of a 
common denominator. This energizing force 
that cannot release itself stays within; it 
simmers and seethes there, and sometimes it 
explodes. Such explosions, caused by the 
inability to project a heightened and un- 
stable emotionalism, produce the symptoms 
of neurosis. . . . 


The neurotic continually strives to 
think, feel, and act like the normal 
mete around him. That is his mistake. 

hat he should do is recognize that he is 
superior and that any attempt to imitate 
the living and mental processes of the 
masses is certain to lead to disaster. The 
chief difficulty is that not only are the 
neurotics misunderstood by others—they 
understand themselves least of all. 

And what is the nature of “normal” 
people. Mr. Bisch gives a biting picture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Average whose whole 
education is designed to make them 
harmonize with reality as it is. In the 
process all individuality is crushed, and 
they emerge from childhood standardized, 
average, and therefore mediocre products. 


Does anyone for a moment suppose that we 
Americans would be so clever at fashioning 
standardized products . . . ifour minds .. . 
were not gaited in that manner to begin with? 
Ido not think so. Hence, is it reasonable to 
assert that a chair, a pair of shoes, a suit of 
clothes, or a dress fashioned by hand, with 


v 


the mark of the honest craftsman stamped 
upon it, is no better than the millions of such 
articles turned out each year by machinery? 
That modern college systems, by which 
thousands of adolescents receive degrees, do 
not produce far too many educated incom- 
petents with mental indigestion? That fitting 
a child to a mass-conditioned curriculum 
instead of a curriculum to the special require- 
ments of the child does not crush embryo 
abilities? 


The neurotic must realize that he is 
not an outcast, that in the last analysis 
it is his very decency, his cultural attain- 
ments that have made him what he is. 
In other words, states Mr. Bisch, “This 
world of ours does not need more normals. 
What it sorely needs is more neurotics.” 


“The State of the Language,” by Wilson 
Follett, The Atlantic, January, 1936. 
Mr. Follett’s article begins with a 
quotation from Lord Dunsany: 


It is of vital importance that we should be 
able to distinguish between growth and 
decay. For the difference between growth 
and decay in language there is fortunately 
a convenient test, and that test is meaning, 
the purpose for which language was originally 
invented. 

The English tongue is still in its 
youth. It alone of the world’s languages 
is making rapid and prodigious gains in 
all parts of the world, but good grammar 
and good diction are the exceptions, not 
the rule. “The wrong word,” writes 
Mr. Follett, “most often denotes only a 
broken link in one’s acquired information; 
but the wrong grammar usually denotes 
a lack of either intelligence or the will to 
use intelligence. It is the record of a 
mental blind spot.” 

The author recommends that educa- 
tion commit itself to two basic necessities: 
first, to concentrate its teaching on 
concrete facts and principles, with plenty 
of attention to the blunders which are 
commonly made, and second, more impor- 
tant, to demand the mental attitude which 
despises all vague half-knowledge as the 
most insidious and repulsive form of 
ignorance. 
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So long as English is English its legiti- 
mate development... is bound to take 
place within an articulated framework of law 
and tradition... . 

The changes which occur within this 
framework ... are growth. The changes 
which ignore or defy it are decay. And the 
test of tests for any specific change or threat 
of change continues to be what it has always 
been: Does it temper and sharpen language 
as an apt instrument for the expression of 
meanings, or does it soften and blunt it? 

We pay, and the superb language we 
inherit pays, a heavy penalty for the fact 
that, educationally, the American mind has 
gone soft where it most needs to be hard— 
that is, in the linguistic and other cultural 
studies. In more and more classrooms Eng- 
lish is treated as a subject about which 
everything is to be felt and nothing known. 
Until some force reverses that emphasis, 
nothing can make an end of the present 
disastrous confusion between linguistic growth 
and linguistic decay. 


Books Received 
But Not Reviewed 


Craven, Avery. Essays in Honor of 
William E. Dodd. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. ix+ 362 pp. 
$4.00. 

GaskiLL, Harotp V. Personality. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. vii+52 pp. 
$.50. 

Going to College. By the Staff of the 
Board of Education, United Lutheran 
Church in America. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1936. 96 pp. 

Harpesty, Cectt Donatp. Problems 
and Practices in Housing the Junior- 
College Program in California. Los 
Angeles, California: University of South- 
ern California Press, 1934. xiv+153 
PP (Southern California Education 

onographs, 1933-34 Series, No. 3). 
$1.50. 

McC enpon, J. F., anp Perttisong, C. 
. V. Physiological Chemistry. Sixth 

dition, Roviesd and Enlarged. St. 
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Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Com. 
pany, 1936. 454 pp. $3.50. 

NaTIONAL EpucaTion AssociATION. Pro. 
ceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Published by the Associa. 
tion, 1936. 192 pp. 

Peek, G. N., AND Paces, S. Why 
Quit Our Own? New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1936. 353 pp. 
$.50. 

TuHomas, Mitton Harsey. Columbia 
ogee Officers and Alumni, 1754- 
1857. New York: Columbia Univer. 
sity Press, 1936. xviiit+432 pp. $3.00. 

Watters, Raymonp. Stephen Foster: 
Youth’s Golden Gleam. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936, 
160 pp. $1.50. 

WirHers, Snyper, AGNES; 
AND QuALEY, CarRLton. Current Social 
Problems: A Survey of Contemporary 
Problems in Their Relation to Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. xv+ 
302 pp. $2.80. 


Knowledge of library science 
in greatly diverse fields 
is essential to educators... 


The 
Library Quarterly 


PRESENTS 


in the Fanuary issue: 


John Cotton Dana, é4y A. 
JoHNsoN 


The Artist-Teacher in the Field 
of Bibliography, 4y Marcaret 
Hurtcuins 


Periodicals for the Small Bio- 
medical and Clinical Library, 
dy Jupirh Hunt 


$5.00 a year $1.25 a copy 


The University of Chicago Press 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Snobbishness of the Learned,” by 
W. ‘s Stace, The Atlantic, December, 
1936. 

There is a widespread tendency among 
learned men to look down upon popular 
writing, to despise and discourage it. 
The acquisition of knowledge is—to the 
expert, too often an end in itself; but the 
supreme value of knowledge lies in 
the enlargement and ennoblement of 
the human mind in general. It is at 
this point that the popularizer of knowl- 
edge enters the scene. 


In truth it matters little what the doctors 
of science or the doctors of philosophy think, 
believe, or say among themselves in their 
coisters. What humanity thinks and _ be- 
lieves—that is what matters. And the true 
function of the cloistered few is precisely 
to be the intellectual leaders of humanity 


and to guide the thoughts to higher levels. 


This function can only be carried out if 
someone, either they themselves or others, will 
translate their thought from technical language 
into the language of the market place. 


Some discoverers and thinkers possess 
the ability to do both. If not, the 

pular writer must function as the 
jaison officer. 

Why, however, do experts so often hold 
the popularizer in disfavor? Mr. Stace 
answers: class prejudice. The learned 
think themselves superior. Their learn- 
ing must be kept within the limits of 
their own class. They accomplish this 
by long words and technical terms— 
a class jargon understandable only to the 
initiate. And “the rer a man’s 
intellectual equipment,” writes Mr. Stace, 
“the more does he revel in technicalities.” 

The author states as the first prin- 
ciple of a good style in shdledaphied 
writing: 

Never use a technical term when a simple 
nontechnical word or phrase will equally well 
express your meaning. . . . Cultivate in your- 
self a dislike and suspicion of all learned- 
sounding words and technical terms, a habit 
of regarding them not as fine things, but at 
best as necessary evils. 
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“Tell the Girls the Truth,” Anonymous, 

Harper’s, January, 1937. 

The anonymous author of “Tell the 
Girls the Truth” is a buyer in a Fifth 
Avenue department store. Her article 
is a protest against the inspirational 
“hooey” now being preached to young 
people, young women, in particular— 
‘this hooey that young people should be 
reared on the that There’s 
Always Room at the Top.” 

There is room at the top for only a 
few. No matter how you select your 
statistics in order to paint a glowing 
eH of the opportunities for women in 
usiness, the fact is that the chances for 
financial success are small. We have 
been visualizing standards of success that 
are far from justifiable. The best that 
life holds out for any of us is a chance at 
happiness; happiness, to a large extent, 
must be dependent upon how we measure 
up to our own expectations of ourselves; 
success is largely a matter of standards. 
“Embittered women are not successes, 
and bitterness is the all but inevitable 
result of standards that are essentially 
unfair and unsound.” 

The author is particularly concerned 
about the problem because of the recent 
attitude of the colleges, which have 
appealed to business executives for advice 
as to how to train young women so that 
they will have a better chance to succeed 
in business. According to the author, 


Colleges can do nothing more valuable for 
young women than to give them an intellectual 
balance that will keep them from misplacing 
their will to succeed. It is certain that... 
in the next fifteen or twenty years there are 
going to be a few highly paid jobs against 
thousands of jobs that are not going to be 
highly paid....If happiness is to be 
possible for most of us, it will be because we 
are privileged to find it where we will. 
Ambition, to be intelligently directed, needs 
to accept these facts. 

But stultification or bitterness are the 
alternatives ahead for too many young women 
whose zeal for business success is often a mis- 
placement of ambition—ambition which, if 
rightly directed, would bring greater returns 
for the effort expended. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 
Edited by Ropert L. Ketry. Issued four times a year. $3. 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, 1936 
(Bulletin, March, 1936). $1.50 


3. College Music 
By 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SAFrrorpD 
Mention Company, New York. $2.50 


5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


6. Architectural Planning of the American College 
By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PALMER 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


7. College Instruction in Art 
By Arcuie M. Patmer and Grace Hotton 
A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of 
art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content, and 
conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1. 


8. Two-Way Currents of Service: Colleges and Their Alumni 
By Rutu E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents 

9. Present Alumni Developments 
By Fiorence H. Snow, Cuartes J. Mier, and Epna LEE Woop 
24 pp. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents 

10. College Instruction in the Arts 
By Frepericx C. Ferry, Francis Henry Tayior, Rosperta M. 
FANSLER, and ARTHUR PoPpE 
28 pp. 100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents 
Descriptive circular including additional titles will be mailed on 
request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Here and Now: a Word to Parents,” 
by I. A. R. Wylie, Harper’s, January, 


1937- 

Miss Wylie’s article is an indictment 
of our system of education. Today we 
need a world of adult men and women; 
instead we have one “populated by a 
heard of Peter Pans who have never 
grown up and don’t want to.” We are 

stponing adult responsibility too long. 
We engthen the educational period. Our 
universities are full of young men and 
women who would not be there if their 
parents had any sense and the universities 
any self-respect. 

They have no intellectual capacity beyond 
the standards of a good high-school. They 
have been pushed and coaxed through much 
too easy examinations, and their mediocre 
minds drag down what should be a place of 
high learning reserved for the intellectually 
elect, to the level of educational beer-gardens. 
They go thence unprepared for the world, 


The 
Libraries 

Of Washington 

By David Spence Hill 


An aid to scholars in locating re- 
search material in libraries of the 
national capital. Describes the 
character and size of the book col- 
lection and the organization, func- 
tions, and activities of the unit 
served by each of 26g libraries. 


A comprehensive survey of gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental 
libraries prepared for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


312 pp. Planographed. Cloth, $3.50 


American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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hampered by illusions as to their rightful 
place in it, and thus permanently crippled. 
We are fighting our way through what the 
Future will probably call the Second Dark 
Ages. If our civilization is to escape the final 
disaster, we have got to grow up fast and see 
to it that our children grow up in time to 
take our places. 

Miss Wylie thinks that at ten any 
normal child should be responsible for 
himself; at sixteen he should be finished 
with formal education—or he should 
have given convincing intellectual justi- 
fication for its continuation. 


Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
m carefully treated as 
= questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 
3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
@ entries than any other dic- 
fea tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 

Write for r new booklet, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Ve. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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“College President,” by John R. Tunis, nounced by two presidents of rival In 

Harper’s, February, 1937. institutions: 

Mr. Tunis, author of Was College ... “you can’t do things without con. “WI 
Worth While? continues his series of sidering the whole picture. Now the largest F 
satirical pen portraits of university char- part of my time is spent compromising, M 
acters at Mammoth University, a com- Every good administrator compromises. | se 
posite American institution. Amongthem play one group off against another and let N 
was “Fellow Alumni of Mammoth.” each one think they’re getting their own way.” I 
Now in “College President” Mr. Tunis “I know, people don’t realize that’s the T 
limns the administrators: Henry Kirke way to progress. I find most of my time jg | thou 
Browne, the young president of Mam-_ spent in what you might call negative rather | how 
moth, who wanted to make it a real than positive work, in defending the unj. | ™ 4 
educational institution; his secretary; versity from attacks and pressure from all g 
Wallace Herbert Terry, the Dean of outside. That’s constructive, too. A man | SUbJ 
Men; the Dean of Women; J. Harrison like Browne aroused so much antagonism | d€¥¢ 
Baker, a regent just returned from South _ that the machine stalled. Too bad, his ideas by ¥ 
America; the Council; Professor James were sound.” suit 
Durant Davidson of the Department of “Yes, his ideas were all first-class. Buta P | 
Romance Languages; the presidents of college president, Shapleigh, has a great with 
six member universities of the Athletic responsibility. First of all he must keep the He | 
Conference; the Governor; an older machine moving. Then he must bea leader.” | help 
member of the faculty; a faculty wife; the “By all means, Fielding, a college president | conn 
student newspaper. Indeed, all the com- has a duty to be a leader. That’s what I | us t 
ponents of the administrator’s official day always say. By the way, have you heard | relat 
are paraded before us. We even hear yet whom the regents are considering for }| to p 
his professional obituary as it is pro- Mammoth?” us if 
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THIRTEENTH EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK a 

of the International Institute al 

Teachers College, Columbia University ism 

The Educational Yearbook 1936 again presents a series of schematic, ~ 

descriptive accounts of the educational systems of nineteen countries in d 

different parts of the world. The result is a survey of the progress of voll 

education in each of the countries over a period of ten years. The student 

of education is thus provided with an opportunity to compare the progress om | 

of theory and practice and to study the effects of the economic depression hi ‘ 

during the past decade on the development of education. For example, or 

the article on Germany discusses the strains and stresses through which ian 
education passed in that country before the Nazi Revolution. The 

article on Ricleed indicates the slower but surer tempo of progress in Fe 

the past decade as well as the program of political parties and a ten-year popu 

plan for children drafted by a non-political group. The account of educa- book 

tion in the United States presents a valuable summary of the significant colle 

trends in the administration of education and in the reorganization of of th 

education in general. The whole volume is thus of interest. from 

633 pp. Cloth $3.70 She 

Bureau of Publications B 

Teachers College Columbia University New York City new 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“What Is the Job of Our Colleges?— 
For ‘Intellectual Discipline,’ by Robert 
M. Hutchins. For ‘Personality De- 
velopment,’” by William A. Neilson. 
New York Times Magazine, March 7, 
1937- 

There are many schools of educational 
thought; the main line of cleavage, 
however, is between those who believe 
in an intellectual discipline which gives 
all qualified students certain fundamental 
subjects and those that emphasize the 
development of character and personality 
by what might be called prescriptions to 
suit the individual. 

President Hutchins opens his answer 
with a discussion of general education. 


He believes that it should 


help us to understand the past and our own 
connection with the past. It ought to help 
us to understand our fellow-men and our 
relationship to them. It may not enable us 
to predict the future . . . but it should put 
us in a frame of mind in which we can deal 
intelligently with the future. 


Mr. Hutchins reiterates that the college 
should be primarily intellectual. It is 
not concerned with making successful 
doctors, engineers, or business men. It 
ismuch concerned with making successful 
citizens. The best time to do this is 
between the junior year in high school 
and the end of the sophomore year in 
college. This calls for administrative 
reorganization, and Mr. Hutchins is in 
favor of combining the last two years of 
high school with 2 junior college. 

The main problem, however, is selec- 
tion: Who shall study what? 


For that large proportion of the youthful 
population which can profit from reading 
books we should establish a new kind of 
college, primarily devoted to the cultivation 
of the intellect. For those less able to profit 
from reading we could create for the parallel 
years, a series of technical institutes of 
subprofessional or homemaking nature. 


But suppose we have established our 
new college—what sort of “good general 
education” are we to give the students? 
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First, they will be given books, books of 
permanent significance. “We shall try 
to understand the contemporary world 
by understanding how it grew.” In 
order to read intelligently, grammar will 
be studied. In order to think precisely, 
mathematics will be studied. “Thus we 
shall approach the history and present 
status a the physical, natural and social 
sciences, and shall be prepared to find 
our own places in them and to deal with 
them creatively.” 

Under such a course of study, “Many 
who now go to college would do some- 
thing else—which would be a gain. 
Many who do not now find their way to 
college would have the doors opened to 
them—another gain.” 

President Neilson acknowledges the 
debt of American higher education to 
Mr. Hutchins for the stimulus he has 

iven to current thinking on higher 
earning. Mr. Neilson believes, too, that 
with the positive side of Mr. Hutchins’ 
view of the objectives there is much more 
agreement than he supposes among his 
fellow educators. “Most of us,” says 
Mr. Neilson, “believe in the central posi- 
tion of ‘the cultivation of the intellect.’ ” 

Mr. Neilson questions, however, Mr. 
Hutchins’ belief that there is a wide- 
spread confusion as to the aims of 
higher education. The evidence which 
he presents points rather to “the multi- 
plicity of methods and curricula forced 
upon school and college by the multiplicity 
of the demands made by the complex 
society in which we live and by the 
infinite variety of human nature.” 

According to Mr. Neilson, the unity 
and simplicity of the curriculum which Mr. 
Hutchins advocates are largely deceptive. 


The cultivation of the intellect cannot be 
provided for on the assumption that all 
intellects can be cultivated in the same way. 
Successful stimulus to thinking is dependent 
on discovering subject-matters that interest 
the prospective thinker. 

Mere access to the great classics from 
Plato to Adam Smith will leave thousands 
untouched. The student must be taught 
methods of approach, supplied with relevant 
data, given aid in the interpretation of the 
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ways of expression of earlier ages. By the 
time the great classics have been arranged for 
these pedagogical services into groups dealing 
with philosophy, history, literature, science, 
economics and the rest, we are back again at 
the multiplicity of courses and subjects 
against which Dr. Hutchins is revolting. 


Mr. Neilson decries the resurrection of 
the trivium and quadrivium. With the 
rigor and bleakness of such a curriculum, 
“with its restriction to purely intellectual 
aims and its absence of concession to 
individual tastes or capacities,” he con- 
trasts the aims and methods of a good 
liberal college in America today. 

Those aims give mealicteal discipline 
a central but not an exclusive place. 
They are directed toward the goal of the 
development of the whole personality— 
including the development of health and 
character, an increased appreciation of 
the arts, and training in citizenship. In 
all of these fields the training of the 
intelligence is more, not less, effective 
because it is approached through a 
variety of avenues. 

Mr. Neilson does not claim perfection 
for the colleges today, but the cure for 
their defects, he writes, “is in frank 
criticism, in patient experiment, in per- 
sistent devotion to the ideal we have 
conceived. It is not in pouring out the 


baby with the bath.” 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Conflict on the Campus,” by J. C. Long, 

Scribner's, March, 1937. 

“The more I have seen of today’s 
college graduates,” writes Mr. Long, 
“the greater is the sense of uncertainty 
as to the nature of their training.” 

Mr. Long recommends a return to a 
liberal-arts education whose basic ele- 
ments would be a thorough grounding in 
an ancient language, English literature 
including grammar, the history of the 
world with emphasis on American institu- 
tions, a science, and an introduction to 
philosophy. This curriculum would be 
determined by the college, “not the 
graduate school, nor the student’s un- 
guided whim, nor the emptiness of the 
sub-freshman’s pate.” 

The author urges that every school 
challenge and reappraise every change 
it has made in the past twenty years. 

America has widely diverse schools and 
colleges, representing varying traditions 
and habits of thought. “They have 
succeeded or failed largely to the extent 
in which their faculties have been able 
to relate their particular course of 
education to the living world.” The 
value of this teaching has been threatened 
by the effect of the elective system, by the 
encroachments of the professional and 
other vocational schools with their special- 
ized demands, by the unwieldy size and 
multifariousness of the modern uni- 
versity, and by the fallacious popular 
impression that all the current problems 
of mankind are different today from 
what they have ever been before. 


Let each college re-examine its policy and 
afirm its conclusions in the light of its 
particular tradition and contribution. The 
sub-freshman or undergraduate who seeks 
a different course of study can go elsewhere. 
Between Brookwood, Reed, Colgate, Clark, 
Yale, and Johns Hopkins no mind need be 
without its natural home. But each indi- 
vidual college can achieve power and validity 
for its undergraduates only by building on its 
traditions and offering the form of education 
in which it has solid belief. 


When he urges an emphasis on tradi- 

tion, Mr. Long is not suggesting that 
the door be closed to new things, only 
that “these new things must grow out of 
the tradition and will of the college, not 
from the dictation of competition.” 
The decline of authoritative teaching in 
this country began when Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard, introduced 
his elective system. There, the historic 
influence of scholarship has tended to 
prevent the system from becoming a 
shambles, but at other institutions the 
effects have been serious and even 
disastrous. “Education today may mean 
anything or nothing.” 


“Hutchins ‘Higher Learning’ Grounded,” 
by Harry Woodburn Chase, American 
Scholar, Spring, 1937. 

President Hutchins’ The Higher Learn- 
ing in America is “an intellectual irritant 
of the first order,” according to Chancellor 
Chase, of New York University. He 
summarizes the central argument briefly 
and praises its attempt to analyze the 
objectives of general education and to 
set up a definite curriculum. Its concrete 
series of proposals, he writes, “is a wel- 
come relief after the nebulous and 
platitudinous character of much of our 
thinking and speaking about the higher 
learning.” But Hutchins’ views are based 
upon the medieval desire to escape from 
reality and to Mr. Chase, his plan for 
the last two years of high school and the 
first two years of college respresents 
erroneous educational theory, unworkable 
in practice. 

The author’s chief objection to Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ plan of education is that 
it favors a universal curriculum. Of 
course, the historical antecedents of this 
view are clear enough: “It is out of 
Plato by way of the medieval schoolmen.” 
The theory underlying the universal 
curriculum is that the subject-matter as 
such is unimportant; only the learning 
process has importance and the subjects 
of study are regarded merely as setting-up 
exercises for the mind. Says Mr. Chase: 


This, whether promulgated by Plato, by 
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the scholastics, by John Locke or by Hutchins, 
is the view of education as a process of formal 
discipline. . . . Essentially, of course, the 
doctrine of formal discipline is, and always 
has been, one of escape from reality. 


Another objection which Mr. Chase 
has to Mr. Hutchins’ book is that no 
mention is made of science until the 
university proper is reached. For the 
majority who drop out at the end of 
junior college, therefore, any knowledge 
of what science has done, or what it 
means for citizenship in the modern 
world, is considered unnecessary. 

Our higher education certainly fails of its 
purpose if it does not produce individuals who 
are at home in a modern world. That it 
cannot do this by escape from that world into 
a realm of abstractions and fantasies has been 
abundantly demonstrated by the history of 
education. 


The writer questions the average 
adolescent student’s ability to pass, with 
profit to himself, through a curriculum 
so largely concerned with abstractions. 
He admits education’s increasing respon- 
sibility to youth through the ’teens but 
advocates varied courses adapted to the 
needs and capacities of individuals. 

In the realm of the university proper, 
Mr. Chase does not minimize the need 
to order and correlate and to get funda- 
mental principles, but he does not believe 
that the unifying agent will be meta- 

hysics, the study of first principles. 

he modern world recognizes no body of 
first principles. There are metaphysi- 
cians, yes, but no agreement as there was 
on theological principles in medieval 
Europe: “Te is perhaps true that we have 
passed beyond the point at which such an 
agreement is possible.” 

To President Hutchins’ proposal that 
graduates of the metaphysics-centered 
university who desire professional train- 
ing should go on to vocational schools, 
Mr. Chase makes two comments: that the 
distinction between what is fundamental 
and what is vocational is more apparent 
to the professional schools themselves 
than it was even a decade ago; and that 
Mr. Hutchins’ argument is based on a 
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false distinction—that between “intel. 
lectual” and “practical” —between study 
pursued for the sake of “pure” knowledge 
and that pursued for immediately pur. 
poseful ends. 


A university is a company of scholars, 
What these scholars do ought to be worth 
while and well done. But to insist that the 
aristocracy is of those whose work is without 
immediate practical consequence is a position 
I can no longer take. The inclusion of men 
on university faculties who are at work from 
professional and vocational motives does 
away with a clear-cut scholastic picture of 
what a university should be; it adds to the 
confusion of the higher learning, but such 
men, if they are competent, are of the spirit 
of the university itself. 

The higher learning in America is confused. 
There is no aspect of our national life, or of 
the life of the world, which is not. But that 
confusion has about it vitality and a certain 
lusty vigor of youth. At all events it will not 
be lessened by an artificial and arbitrary over- 
simplification which disregards fundamental 
elements of the problem it seeks to solve. 


“Class-War on the Campus,” by Harold 
Varney, American Mercury, April, Lord 
1937. 
Some words no longer convey precise 

meanings. Historic associations have 

transformed them into emotional “bell- 
ringers” which men use, not to communi- 
cate thought, but to create reflexes of 
social action. One of these supercharged 
words is freedom. Any cause which can 
attach to itself this magic name is certaiu 
of acceptance; conversely, critics of snch 
causes find themselves denounced as 
reactionaries and anti-liberals. Witness 
ba national furor over academic free- 


Strictly speaking, of course, the Academic 
Freedom compaign is a misnomer. Its pro- 
moters are not primarily academicians, nor 
are they lovers of freedom. They are, for 
the most part, agitators for Socialist and 
Communist social reconstruction, who are 
attempting to break down barriers in the 
American school system which have hitherto 
prevented the indoctrinations of pupils with 
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anti-Capitalist ideas. But because these 
freedom-shouters have the adroitness to garb 
their propaganda in the magic phrases of 
traditional American Libertarianism, they 
have swung to their support a stupendous 
following of unsuspecting non-Radicals and 
intellectuals. 


Mr. Varney then discusses the elements 
which brought about this condition: the 
crash of the American business system; 
with its attendant deflation of the old 
economic ideas; the unification of the 
Leftist ranks by the emergence of an 
astute leader, George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
the adoption of the strategy of sponsor- 
ship by conservative organizations; the 
launching of the Social Frontier; the 
revision of definition of academic freedom 
to mean freedom “to be classroom 
propagandists for a non-capitalist social 
ideal;” the winning of the National 
Education Association to the support of 
the “academic freedom” campaign; the 
Progressive Education Association; the 
American Federation of Teachers, now a 
chartered international of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Radicalism is certain to go much 
further in the American school system 
before awakened public opinion halts it, 
according to Mr. Varney. It is now aided 
by the inertia of the non-radical teachers 
and administrators themselves, who, 
while they have no inclination to be 
drawn into the “bombast and the heroics 
of the Class Struggle,” are reluctant to 
oppose the left-wing clique openly. 

he actual purpose of the academic 
freedom crusade as stated by Mr. Varney 
is “to be the engineering vestibule for a 
society conceived in the blazing light 
of modern Russia.” 


Do America’s “Liberal” educators realize 
that this is the goal toward which the 
Academic Freemen are hastening them? Per- 
haps not, but their deeds proclaim that their 
hearts, if not their minds, are already straining 
toward the vision of the USSR, where educa- 
tion is conducted under the iron rule of a 
self-appointed Fubrer and his army of pro- 
fessional bureaucrats. 
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REVIEWS 


Letters Which Will Speak 
for Themselves 


Generally the reviews of books which 
appear in the JournaL or HicHER 
EpucaTION seem to be satisfactory to the 
author of the book in question, its pub- 
lisher, and to the readers, for we seldom 
receive any objections. In the past few 
months two authors have taken exception 
to certain statements made in the 
reviews of their books. The ensuing 
correspondence is quoted here. 

The first is a portion of the letter 
which Annie Nathan Meyers, sometimes 
called the Founder of Barnard College, 
sent to Mr. Woody, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, soon after his review of her 
book Barnard Beginnings! appeared in 
this JouRNAL. 


Mr. THomas Woopy: 
University of Pennsyloania 

I read with interest your review of my book, 
Barnard Beginnings. 1 note your words, 
“though certain aspects of Barnard’s early 
years are unexplored.” May I say—especially 
since this misunderstanding of my purpose has 
occurred before—that I made no attempt to 
write the early history of Barnard College, but 
deliberately closed the account as the doors of 
the College opened. 

Of course I was very active during the first 
years of the College, and there was much of 
interest that I might have added, but I 
thought it wiser to confine my story to the 
spade work before the doors opened. It 
seemed to me the fitting moment to end the 
book—the dramatic moment if you please— 
but more than that in these first beginnings 
before the College was functioning as a Col- 
lege} it was my work that counted, and there 
could be no question of giving sufficient due 
here and there. Later on there were more 
persons interested, and I thought so personal 
an account of the actual running years might 
be misinterpreted. Alas, I did not know all 
I know now of the possibilities of human 
misinterpretation! It is amusing actually to 
find that though I was more than scrupulous 


1VII (November, 1936), pp. 458-59. 
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in crediting others with what efforts they 
made, really generous, stretching the truth 
in their favor wherever I could—nevertheless 
certain people resent the personal tone. 
AnniE NatHan MEyers 
New York City 

The other two letters present the 
exceptions which Mr. Williams, of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, 
took to Mr. Benjamin’s review of his 
book Learn and Live,? and Mr. Benjamin’s 
reply to them. Unfortunately, due to a 
printer’s error, which escaped correction 
by our readers of proof and the author on 
his author’s proof, the title of Mr. 
Williams’ book Learn and Live was given 
Learn to Live. The Assistant Editor 
responsible for this oversight acknowl- 
edges the error and sincerely apologizes, 
for this error takes a large place in the 
letters of the two gentlemen. 


Dear Miss MacLatcuy: 

Thank you for sending me the clipping from 
the Journat or HicHER Epvucation. It is 
unwise as a rule to complain of what a 
reviewer says about one’s work; but in this 
case I cannot resist suggesting that your 
reviewer has quite missed the point of Learn 
and Live—even to the extent of misquoting 
its title. 

He approaches it with an academic foot- 
rule, and concludes that it would be unsuitable 
for a “Master’s thesis” in America. Can 
nothing be written about education without 
such a pot-hunting motive? 

The point your reviewer has missed is this: 
After thirty years of actual adult education in 
England it was felt that there might usefully 
be collected an assembly of what the students 
felt about it. We attempted nothing more 
than that. We desired to let the consumers 
speak for themselves, without prompting or 
interpretation. Instead of trying to assess 
that achievement your reviewer goes off at a 
tangent to say he would have preferred 
another sort of book on a totally different 
subject. Is that legitimate or even reason- 
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able? And is it not a little boorish to speak 
of a lack of intelligence and imagination in me 
without offering some fragment of the evi- 
dence of those defects? 

This book was not a piece of scholarship: 
it was not designed to be. It was no more 
than an assembly of consumers’ opinion. As 
such it has been warmly welcomed by all 
educational authorities in this country; and it 
proved one of the most acceptable reports to 
last year’s Convention of the American 
Association of Adult Education in New York. 
It is therefore difficult to escape the view that 
your reviewer has not only misconceived the 
object of the book, but that he is also 
lamentably ignorant of those aspects of 
British adult education which the book 
reveals. Learn and Live may be badly 
written, it may be incomplete, it may be 
this or that. But it is a unique and original 
document which no discriminating and well- 
informed judge could mistake for a “Master’s 
thesis.” 

I feel it is rather a pity that it should 
fall into the hands of a reviewer who has 
approached it not only with that tiresome 
pedantic thesis-addict’s attitude, but who is 
so manifestly uninformed about the history 
and conditions of adult education here. 
I cannot help thinking that his slipshod 
misquotation of the title of the book is 
typical of the carelessness with which he 
has read it. 

I enclose a few quotations from the first 
English reviews—not with any idea of 
gloating, but merely to reveal how the book 
has been received by those who know the 
subject. It is a reception endorsed in all the 
clippings we have had from America, and it 
leaves one with a very simple deduction 
to make. 

I apologise for this long letter. It is 
prompted, I repeat, not by any question of a 
reviewer’s right to speak his mind, but by an 
objective concern to stop ignorance and 
pedantry from getting away with it. I 
should be grateful if you would show this 
protest to your reviewer; and yourself be 
assured how much I regret that you or I 
should be troubled by the necessity for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. E. 
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Dear Miss MacLatcuy: 

I am sorry that my comments on Williams 
and Heath’s Learn and Live have so aroused 
the indignation of the senior author that he 
has found it necessary to break his rule of 
never complaining about reviews. I 
particularly the fact that my suggestion that 
the book was not perfect came on the heels of 
such laudatory reviews as were quoted in the 
publisher’s advertisement which Mr. Williams 
submitted for ourinformation. These exc 
are quite unanimous in praise of the book a 
being everything from “a remarkable piece 
of social history” to a work which “every 
teacher and intending teacher, every educa. 
tional administrator and all who aim at that 
career should be forced or force himself to 
read.” These are impressive words. I am 
somewhat abashed to find that I am appar. 
ently the first and perhaps the only reviewer 
who does not regard this book as a sample of 
holy adult educational writ. My reply is 
therefore not so much a defense of my review 
as it is a polite attempt to assuage the grief 
of a sensitive author who has seen for the first 
time an unfavorable comment on his work. 

Aside from an expression of understandable 
resentment over my failure to like this book 
from cover to cover, Mr. Williams indicts me 
as a bad reviewer on three counts: 


1. He charges me with having assumed that Learn 
and L 


ive was intended to be “a piece of 

research.” 

2. He accuses me of having read the book carelessly 
and cites the misquotation of the title in the pub. 
lished review as evidence of my carelessness. 

3- He complains that I speak as though I should 
“have preferred another sort of k on a 
totally different subject.” 


To the first charge, I must plead guilty, 
I thought this book was intended as a research 
in the field of adult education. In describing 
the “Origin, Development, and Methods of 
the Enquiry,” (p. 257) the authors write that 
“systematic enquiry into the problems and 
forms of adult education” is one of the 
objects of the British Institute of Adult 
Education, that “there was a large amount 
of vague data of a general kind about adult 
education,” but that “it ought to be possible 
to provide a body of reliable information 

. . which would be of the greatest value, 
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not only to the movement in this country, but 
also to other countries with less experience in 
this kind of activity.” On the basis of this 
laudable statement, I assumed that the 
authors had in mind a research study, a study 
which would provide “reliable information” 
rather than “vague data of a general kind.” 

Mr. Williams now assures me that I was 
mistaken in this assumption. He says: “This 
book was not a piece of scholarship; it was not 
designed to be. It was no more than an 
assembly of consumers’ opinion.” In my 
review I said that the book gave an interesting 
summary of the opinions of certain adults 
and that it did not appear to me to be a piece 
of scholarship. One of the model reviewers 
whose judgment was approved by Mr. 
Williams and the publishers hails the book as 
“an exceedingly painstaking piece of research.” 
Why didn’t Mr. Williams object to this state- 
ment? Probably because the reviewer imme- 
diately added, “Mr. Williams has written the 
book, and written it exceeding well.” This 
suggests the real objection to my review. 
Mr. Williams is not really concerned over 
whether the book is or is not a “piece of 
research.” He is concerned that anyone 
should dare to say that it was poorly done. 

To the second charge, I plead not guilty. 
I read the book carefully and I quoted the 
title exactly. The impish and impersonal 
devil who presides over the making of printers’ 
errors must be held responsible for Mr. 
Williams’ distress that his work should have 
been called Learn to Live rather than Learn 
and Live. 1 do not think that he should be 
too saddened by the error, however. The 
title given by the printer is a good one and 
just as appropriate to the contents of the book 
as the one selected by the authors. 

To the third accusation, I plead guilty only 
in part. It is true that I should have pre- 
ferred another sort of a book. I should have 
preferred a better book. I should have been 
glad, however, to have had a book reporting 
a careful study of the educational interests of 
adults. It does not seem to me that this 
would be “a totally different subject,” 
although I am frank to admit that many of 
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the results of the “systematic enquiry” 
reported in Learn and Live can be related to a 
study of educational interests only with con- 
siderable effort. I am told by one of the 
model reviewers (whose remarks J am quoting 
rather frequently here in the hope of reducing 
Mr. Williams’ anger at my disagreement with 
them) that those who answered the question- 
naire upon which the book was based gave 
“statements which ring entirely true, and 
which, in sum, constitute a solid body of 
testimony in a region hitherto occupied by 
conjecture and pious aspiration. It is now 
available to modify judgment, shape policy, 
and estimate the future.” 

These elements of solid testimony upon the 
basis of which new adult education policies, 
divorced from conjecture and pious aspiration, 
are to be erected, include the following 
precious items in what the authors call “a 
four-square definition of the purposes of 
adult education”: 


To help people solve the problems of life (page 


15). 

To make the most of a man by getting the best 
out of him in an economical way (page 15). 

To extend knowledge, especially by offering 
subjects not previously studied (page 15). 

Culture and a broadening of interests (page 15). 

To teach me the “Art of Living” (page 16). 

What a sculptor is to a block of marble so is 
education to the human soul (page 16). 

Man is surrounded with unseen dangers. He 
knows not where he will be attacked. He is naked 
and horrible till he gets armed and dressed (page 16). 


These statements and the hundreds of 
others which cannot be quoted in the brief 
space of a review are interesting to read, as I 
said in my original review. If they are 
thought to be worth any more than a similar 
number of pious aspirations which any under- 
graduate might compose, if they are designed 
to furnish the basis for adult-education 
programs, it seems to me we might paraphrase 
the immortal words of the Duke of Wellington 
and say: “Adult education is in a hell of a 
way; Heath has no questionnaire, and Williams 
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Viil JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The EFFECTIVE GENERAL COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM as REVEALED 
by EXAMINATIONS 


A Report of the COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
University of Minnesota 


Required summer reading for college administrators. This book sketches the 
development of the General College program at the University of Minnesota, 
tells how that program operates and what its objectives are, and describes 
in detail the several courses and examinations that have been devised to 
measure its success. Part J contains introductory chapters by President 
Coffman, Dean Haggerty of the College of Education, Malcolm S. 
MacLean, director of the General College, and others. Each chapter in 
Part II, “The Comprehensive Examination Areas,” deals with a speci‘ic 
field: contemporary affairs, history and government, economics, euthenics, 
psychology, arts, physical and biological sciences, and English. Part III 
contains studies of related problems. 450 pp. Ready in June. Postpaid, $3. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND JOBS THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
By Donald G. Paterson and By Lotus D. Coffman 
John G. Darley “The most complete and competent 


A study in human engineering, pointing statement of the function of the state 
the way to better vocational guidance University which has been made in any 


and re-education procedures. $2.00 quarter.” —Yournal of Higher Education. 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY #2.50 
By John B. Johnston WILLIAM WATTS FOLWELL: 
Discusses the intelligent guidance of AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LETTERS 
students along the lines of their natural Edited by Solon J. Buck 
aptitudes. “Sane, sound, liberal, enlight- Fascinating life story of first president 
ened.” —Occupations. $2.50 of the University of Minnesota. $3.00 


COLLEGE PROBLEMS SERIES 
ASPECTS OF LAND GRANT COLLEGE EDUCATION, éy Parmer O. Joun- ff 
son ($2.50) 
STUDENT SELF-SUPPORT, James G. ($2.50) 
THE READING ABILITIES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, éy Arvin C. Euricu 
($2.50) 
Coming in the fall of 1937: MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES OF PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, éy ExizasetH GrayBeaL 


Send for complete list of the “College Problems Series” 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Chemical Foundations of Mind,” by 
George W. Gray, Harper’s, April, 1937. 
The energy requirements of the body 

in repose and action have been the subject 
of prolonged study under the direction of 
Francis G. Benedict and his colleagues at 
the Nutrition Laboratory in Boston, one 
of the research centers of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. But what 
are the energy requirements of mental 
effort? That question was the basis of a 
searching experiment. Six men and one 
woman were selected as subjects. The 
woman had been a professional account- 
ant, five of the men were university train- 
ed and two were of professorial rank. All 
were in good health. 

Each one of the persons who took part 
in the experiment felt fatigued after a 
prolonged session of mental effort, but the 
measurements showed scarcely any differ- 
ence between the energy requirements of 
the body in mental repose and those of 
the body in mental activity. The rise in 
oxygen consumption was only a trifling 
three or four per cent. There were also 
slight increases in the rates of heart beat 
and respiration and in the ventilation of 
the lungs, changes which require a 
corresponding acceleration in muscular 
activity; and these increases in the 
activity of heart and lung muscles might 
well account for the increased use of 
oxygen. Even if the entire four per-cent 
increase be attributed to the extra 
demands of the thinking brain, the toll is 
slight—approximately four calories an 
hour, an energy equivalent to that 
supplied by eating half a peanut. 

Mr. Gray also discusses the electrical 
properties of thought and the influence 
of the ductless glands. He foresees a 
time when “the chemist of the future will 
be one of the chief allies of the neurologist, 
and, perhaps, of the psychiatrist.” 
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LIBRARY TRENDS 


Edited by LOUIS R. WILSON 


Experts in education, sociology, rural 
sociology, government, adult education, 
library science, and related fields set 
forth the principal trends now evident in 
those fields and discuss what the library 
can do to adjust itself to changing con- 
ditions in the society which it serves. 


Prominent Educators Who Con- 
tribute to the Volume Are: 


Cuartes H. Jupp, University of Chicago 
Trends in Education 


Wim S. Gray, University of Chicago 
Progress in the Study of Readatility 


W. Ty ter, Ohio State University 
The Study of Adolescent Reading by the 
Progressive Education Association 


Henry M. Wrisron, Lawrence College 
The Place of the Library in the Modern College 


388 pages, planographed, $2.00, postpaid, $2.10 


The 
Library Quarterly 


PRESENTS 


in the Fuly issue: 


Librarians as Enemies of Books, dy 
Ranpo.tpx G. ADAms 


Sociological Factors in the Leisure- 
Time Reading of High-School 
Students, 4y Harotp H. Punxe 


A Study of Chinese College Library 
Personnel, dy Vi-Lizen 


The Library of Gibbon the Histor- 
ian, dy James WesTFraLt THomPsoN 


and other articles by Cuartes F. Datztet, 
oHN J. Lunp and Mortimer Tavse, Epwin 
LiotT WILLOUGHBY, and Harry M. Lypen- 
BERG. An unusually large issue—170 pages. 


$5.00 a year $1.25 a copy 
The University of Chicago Press 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 
Issued four times a year. $3. 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting, 1937 
The American College, James B. Conant; The Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Albert Mansbridge, Contributions to Liberal Education 
in the College: Philosophy and Religion, Wm. E. Hocking; The 
Humanities, Meta Glass; The Physical Sciences, Harry N. Holmes; 
The Biological Sciences, 4. J. Carlson; The Social Sciences, Harold G. 
Moulton; The Arts, Jonas Lie; The Education of Teachers, Charles 
H. Judd. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
(Bulletin, March, 1937). $1.50. 


3. Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp JoNEs 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, 
English, modern languages, comparative literature, philosophy, art 
and archaeology. Analytical comment; complete sample examina- 
tions. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10. 


4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SAaFrrorp 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 
By Epwarp SarrorpD JONES 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


6. College Music 
By THompson 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


7. Architectural Planning of the American College 
By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuiz M. PaLMER 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


8. College Instruction in Art 
By Arcuie M. Patmer and Grace Hotton 
A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of 
art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content, and 
conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Ours Was the Best Generation,” by 
Gene Shuford, Scribner’s, August, 1937. 
From the perspective of his own college 

days and graduation in 1928, of his own 

coming to grips with life in the days of the 
depression, Mr. Shuford discusses his 
generation and concludes that “‘ours was 


the best.” 


Hitherto, almost everything in our experi- 
ence had denied us the power of integration. 
. . . Our preceptors had deified analysis. . . . 
In the universities, knowledge was divided in 
a thousand ways, card-indexed, codified, 
mummified. Small wonder we mistook the 
approaches to reality for reality itself; that 
we mistook a description of events for an 
understanding of them; that we read about 
the lovelife of one thousand women and 
thought we knew about love. 


Mr. Shuford finds that most of his 
generation—emerging from the post-war 
revolt of the middle twenties—have 
accepted many of the old-fashioned vir- 
tues—“pragmatically, of course,” since 
they believe that moral terms require 
redefinition with every new problem. 
“There is more hope for us as a generation 
than for any other alive: we lack the nar- 
rowness and pettiness of men beyond 
fifty; the cynicism and futility of the war 
and post-war group; the callow smugness 
‘ of the new youth.” 


“Fundamentalism and the Higher Learn- 
ing,’ by John A. Rice, Harper’s, 
May, 1937 
President Hutchins has called for a 

return to the classics and a systematic 

study of them. Now comes a reply from 

a professor of the classics, John Andrew 

Rice, of Black Mountain College. Accord- 

ing to Mr. Rice, “The American is now 

where the Greek was when he began to 
be something; the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago . . . would have us 
begin with Aristotle, when the Greek 
began to be nothing.” 

ith all experience excluded except the 
experience of reading and thinking, with 
observation and experience left out, the 
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proposed education is to be got through 
spoken—or, more remote—printed lan- 
guage. The assumption seems to be that 
there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between language and thought. But is 
there? Do we know what language is, 
or thought? Perhaps language is a 
running commentary on thought but not 
always determined by thought. If we 
do think as we want to think, it looks as 
if we ought to begin to consider education 
as a thing concerned at least in part with 
how people feel: 


If we do not, somebody else will, and all 
our structure of thought will disappear as 
quickly as it has in Nazi Germany. There 
was a country where the universities were 
concerned with pure thought, where the 
keenest thinking of the modern world was 
being done. And yet not a word was heard 
from the seats of learning when the house- 
painter appeared and roused the Germans to 
feeling. While intellection was being sharp- 
ened and polished, savagery was going its way, 
waiting for a chance. If we think this cannot 
happen here we are fools. 


To nothing has reverence been paid 
more stupidly than to the classics. “We 
choose our philosophies as we do our 
clothes, to set us off. What poses as 
cosmic in its nature turns out to be merely 
cosmetic.” Even if education is to be 
entirely from books we do not need to 
retreat either to antiquity or the Middle 
Ages. English literature, for instance, 
offers a store as rich and much more 
intelligible. 

Mr. Rice also objects to the proposed 
system of examinations. “There is no 
academic filter against asininity,” he 
states tartly. He does not propose to 


_ keep students away from books, but he 


wants them to come to books “not 
slavishly, but in an honorable state; and 
to read complete books at that.” His 
comments on the curriculum are caustic: 
“Grammar is no complete guide to the 
future except for prigs.”—‘“‘ Rhetoric, 
taken in its least obnoxious sense, is a 
record of the formulae for persuasion that 
have been used in the past.” —“‘ Logic, like 
rhetoric, is the tool alike of the wise man 
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and the ignoramus, of the good man and 
the fool.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Rice is not in 
favor of experience, of observation, alone: 
“At any moment one’s experience may be 
inadequate to comprise truth, or truth 
may be insufficiently comprehended to 
explain one’s experience.” His final con- 
clusion is that when every day “offers 
the adventure of seeking the word for the 
meaning rather than the meaning for the 
word, when action and word merge and 
become one, then shall we have the higher 
learning in America, and not before.” 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
jm etymology, places and 
@ persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
4 Supreme Authority” 
—A New Creation 
1 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
4 entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
Yr pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Federal Support for Public 


Education 


A Report of an Investigation of 
Educational Need and Relative 
Ability of States to Support Educa- 
tion, made under the direction of 
Paut R. Mort, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
= This volume reports a series of researches 
carried on under the direction of Dr. Mort. 
In addition to the proposal of a plan of 
federal support to be built into our school 
finance structure, this study deals with such 
topics as the following: the Constitution 
and federal support for education, our 
experience with federal aid and control, 
federal support and equalization of ae 
tunity, definition of federal responsibility 
the efficiency principle as related to feder 
pe hg treatment of private and parochial 
schools, rehousing of rural schools, adult 
education, higher education, scholarships, 
separate schools for Negroes, indigenous 
peoples, education in the territories and in 
special federal areas. 


334 pp. Cloth, $3.70 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
EDUCATION 
The Mathematics in Certain Elemen- 
tary Social Studies in Secondary 


Schools and Colleges. By Evcene W. 
Heuimicu, Ph.D. 725 pp. Cloth, $7.85. 


Trends of Professional Opportunities 
in the Liberal Arts College. By 
Mer te Kuper, Ph.D. 236 pp. Cloth, $2.35. 


The Administration of Intramural 
Athletics for Men in Colleges and 
Universities. By Cari L. y, Ph.D. 
134 pp. Cloth, $1.60. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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AN AUTHOR’S COMMENT 


An Author’s Comment 


In the April number of the JourNnaL 

or HicHeR Epucation there is a review 
of my book, Universal Education in the 
South: which is in the main so appre- 
ciative that I regret that the scholarly 
writer has failed to see the point of my 
statement with regard to Jefferson's plan 
for the complete system of public schools 
for a democracy. Taking a single sen- 
tence out of its connection he says that 
my assertion that Thomas Jefferson made 
the first proposal for local taxation for 
ublic sc ~% is erroneous. The claim 
Reeake is that Jefferson was the first man 
to propose a complete system of public 
education supported by taxation for a 
democratic state. His “Bill for the More 
General Diffusion of Knowledge,” sub- 
mitted to the Assembly of Virginia in 
1776, shows that he considered a system 
of free public education which would 
train the rank and file of the people, and 
leaders for them, as an inherent part 
of his political system. The Declaration 
of Independence was the basis of Jeffer- 
son’s doctrine of universal education. 
As he said, “Liberty can never be safe 
but in the hands of the people themselves 
and that, too, of the people with a certain 
degree of instruction. This is the busi- 
ness of the state to effect and on a general 
plan.” Jefferson’s plan for schools was 
the basis of a democratic state, it was 
a complete one including elementary 
schools, colleges, and a university, and 
it was to be supported by local taxation 
and controlled * the state and local 
authorities. 

The reviewer thinks that I was “rep- 
rehensible” in overlooking the fact that 
Massachusetts had taxed itself for public 
schools a hundred years earlier. Massa- 
chusetts was not a democratic, but an 
ecclesiastical state at that time, and did 
not provide a complete system of schools, 
as Jefferson proposed later, but onl 
certain limited schools, under churc 

Universal Education in the South. Chapel Hill, 

orth Carolina: North Carolina University Press, 


1936. 2 vols. Reviewed by pe Mulhern, of the 
University of Pennsylvania (see pages 230-31). 
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control. Massachusetts was not a true 
democracy for many years. The mother 
of Federalism, she did not become 
a democracy until Jefferson’s second 
administration. 

I am fully supported in this view that 
Jefferson was A 6 first man to propose 
such a complete system of education for 
a democratic state by the eminent 
French historian, Gilbert Chinard. In 
his Thomas Jefferson: the Apostle of 
Americanism, page ninety-nine, he says: 

One may state without fear of contradiction 
that no system so complete, so logically con- 
structed, and so well articulated had ever 
been proposed in any country in the world. 
It already embodied the ideas for which 
Jefferson stood all during his life, it preceded 
more than fifteen years the plan of the French 
Convention. As the first charter of American 
public education it is an astonishing document 
and deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. 

WILLIAM DaBNEY 
Cincinnati 


The 
Library Quarterly 


PRESENTS 


in the October issue: 


An Experiment in Advisory Serv- 
ices and Graded Reading in the 
CCC Camps, 4y Marcaret Ecan 


Cost Accounting for Libraries: Ac- 
quisition and Cataloging, 4y Rosert 
A. MILLER 


The American Public Library as 
a Social Institution, 4y Lowe. 
Martin 


The Maintenance of Ancient Greek 
Public Libraries, 4y A. 


OLDFATHER 
$5.00 a year $1.25 a copy 
The University of Chicago Press 
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A new text for survey courses 


£ in the physical sciences 
MAN’S 
PHYSICAL 
UNIVERSE 


By Arthur Talbot Bawden 
Professor of Chemistry 
College of the Pacific 


This book has been prepared especially for general 
courses in which an introductory survey of the physical 
sciences is given preparatory to more specialized work. 
The chief aim has been to show the student the broad 
human significance of the fundamental concepts and data 
of the physical sciences. Something of the historical 
development of scientific concepts is given, but emphasis 
is placed on their effect upon the progress of civilization, 
their influence upon society as a whole and upon man as 
an individual. All the physical sciences are covered, and 
all the important principles and modern applications of 
principles. The material has been very thoroughly checked 
for scientific accuracy and is wholly up to date. The book 
is magnificently illustrated. 

Published August 24th. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Touisiana State University,” by Don 
Wharton, Scridner’s, September, 1937. 
Louisiana State University, the fastest 

growing school in America, is the product 

of three personalities: John M. Parker, 
who made a drive for a greater agricul- 
tural college a part of his campaign for 

vernor in 1919-20 and who, when he 
ad beaten all the bosses, proceeded to 
levy a severance tax of two per cent on 
the natural resources of the state, thus 
giving the University funds for land and 
equipment and enabling it to move from 

Baton Rouge to its present site; Huey 

Long, who began by fighting the Univer- 

sity and ended by giving it a place in the 

sun; and James Monroe Smith, the pres- 
ident who knew how to handle Huey 

Long. 

Smith’s basic policy was to work with 

Long. He understood the man: 


He knew that Huey’s first question about 
any University matter was whether it was 

itically advisable. Smith knew how to use 
that knowledge. He also knew that Huey had 
boundless energy, ambition, egotism, and 
power. He knew that here were springs to 
tap, not dam. . . . Smith’s philosophy was 
that of an excellent horse trader. He was 
always ready to swap. He didn’t mind pro- 
viding Huey with a dazzling band when it 
meant that Huey would provide the Univer- 
sity with millions of dollars. 


Long called himself the “Official thief 
for the University,” but according to 
Mr. Wharton, “the motives, the little- 
ness, the graft, the bad taste—they all 
pale before the fact that schooling on 
such a scale was never produced by the 
vaunted society of New Orleans and the 
plantations.” 

Louisiana State was lucky in that it 
got all the advantages of dictatorship but 
was saved from having to pay for them 
by the event of Huey’s death. He was 
building its physical plant, but he was 
creating a situation which would have 
wrecked the University. 

_ Smith has reorganized the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the method of 
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handling Freshmen. Louisiana State is 
not a great university today, but poten- 
tially it is. 


“University Presses,” by Harry Hansen, 

Harper’s, October, 1937. 

University press books, although writ- 
ten by authorities, are often intended for 
the general reader, and those that appeal 
to the specialist “are often written in 
brilliant style and show the strides made 
in typography, binding, and lithography.” 
Mr. Hansen writes, therefore, that “‘it is 
with the prime object of doing the reader 
a service that Harper’s Magazine once 
more presents the fall announcements of 
the University Presses.” The announce- 
ments include those of the presses of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Johns Hopkins, the University of 
North Carolina, Duke University, Dart- 
mouth, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Minnesota, the University 
of Michigan, the University of Oklahoma, 
the University of Texas, the University of 
Southern California Press, the Stanford 
University Press, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Presses. 

Another recent announcement con- 
cerning these educational presses and 
their Sesh was made in Some Presses 
You Will Be Glad to Know About, pub- 
lished by University Books, Incorporated, 
New York. In it are described in more 
detail the publishing activities of the 

resses at the University of California, 

artmouth, Duke University, the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
Louisiana State University, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the University 
of Michigan, Minnesota, the New York 
Public Library (Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations), the University of Okla- 
homa, and Stanford University. 

University Books, Incorporated, a 
division of Farrar and Rinehart, has 
a threefold purpose: first, to act as 
selling and distributing agent for any 
university press desiring such services; 
second, to furnish the books of any 
university press and institutional pub- 
lisher; third, to maintain a display room. 


vi 
“We Americans are too prone to self- 
criticism and not prone enough to criticize 
others,” states Mr. Evans. Before we 
condemn our own countrymen, we ought 
to divest ourselves of the illusion that the 
average European is more cultured or 
more moral or more anything than we 
are. It is alleged that such boors as our 
tourists could not absorb anything of 
value from their travels. Perhaps they 
see more than Europeans think—lack of 
freedom, fear, injustice. 

Some of the boys and girls get a little 


rough now and then, but 
physical violence seems to be about all that 


some of those cultured countries respect in 
their international relations, and it may be a 
good thing to Jet them perceive that we have 


an excellent supply of it. 


“Selling Scholarship Short,” by John R. 
Tunis, Scribner’s, October, 1937. 
Competition among colleges is so great 

today that prospective students are being 

bribed, bought, and even kidnaped in 
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order to build enrollments. The state, #m 
municipal, and heavily endowed private 
universities, of course, do not feel the§ 
need for increased enrollments—quite 
opposite, in fact; but the majority of¥ 
educational institutions depend either§ 
entirely or to some extent upon moneys§ 
taken in from students to help balance 
their budgets. Competition is so keeng 
that it’s quite possible to get a degree 
without paying cash for it: ““That’s why 
you see lads from Connecticut and Massa-§ 
chusetts suddenly matriculating in Florida 
colleges, and boys from Oklahoma coming 
north to Ohio or Illinois. . . .” 
The competition for students has also 
brought about this situation: nowadays™ 
some American colleges have far bettery 
sales forces than teaching staffs, whatever™ 
these representatives are titled, theing 
duties are the same—to get customersm™ 
Recruiting for brains is legitimate; recruits 
ing for the band or for the football teamy 
or for the advertisement of the college ig} 
another matter. 


EXPERIENCE-WORLDS OF MOUNTAIN PEOPLES 
A study of hinterland and village life in the Southern Appalachians | 
By M. Taytor Martruews, Pb.D. 


ERE is a sociological study that is frankly and warmly human. The effect of the 
intrusion of the modern technological civilization upon a poetic folk-culture, developed 


by an imaginative, romantic people, is set forth with insight and faithful objectivity. Probably 


for the first time the psychological relationships of southern mountain people with theim 
institutions—family, community, school, church, politics—are described in measurable termgj 
The author shows how and why the boys and girls of one community differ from those @ 
another. He asks what grown-ups and young people live for—finds some answers { 
questions whether, and how, the experience of living can be improved. 


Dr. Matthews is himself a native of the southern Appalachian area. His pre-collegg 


days were spent on a mountain farm, “the soil of which has never been broken except by 


Matthews or a Cherokee.” 
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